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Ghe Outlook. 


The English Parliament has been formally dis- 
solved, there being only twenty-five members of 
the House of Commons and fourteen peers present 
to hear the Queen’s Speech; a purely formal paper, 
taking an optimistic view of public affairs 
both at home and abroad, and intended as an 
Administration campaign document. The East- 
ern and German press generally sympathize with 
Lord Beaconsfield; insular imperialism and con- 
tinental imperialism are natural allies. Mr. 
Gladstone’s vigorous health has been somewhat 
impaired by the intensity of his campaign, and he 
has been compelled to take a short respite. But 
it is said that he will fulfill all bis public engage- 
ments, Mr. Parnell’s impracticability and the vio- 
lence of some of the Home Rulers in their Irish 
speeches will weaken the Liberal cause, certainly 
in England, perhaps also in Ireland. Nevertheless 
the London ‘‘ Times,” which under its present 
control has been practically a Tory organ, con- 
siders that the strength of the present Ministry 
will be reduced in Parliament by the elections; 
and the Liberals are more sanguine of victory 
than they were two weeks ago. The brevity of 
the campaign is their most serious obstacle. 

















The time for the California canaille to move on 
Chinatown expired last Friday, but at the time 
of present writing no forward movement has been 
ordered. In fact the present laws respecting 
nuisances and overcrowding bear more heavily on 
the landlords than they do on the Chinese tenants, 
and as even Dennis Kearney’s Board of Health can 
only move within the limits of existing laws a 
halt appears to have been ordered on the dis- 
covery that they do not allow of the clearing out 





of the Chinese on the theory that they are of 
themselves a nuisance. The various reports of 
negotiations and compromises between the Citi- 
zens’ Protective Union and Messrs. Kearney and 
Kalloch are officially denied by the Secretary of 
the former organization. These rumors had al- 
ready given new life to the threats which the 
vigorous measures taken by the Union had fora 
time quieted. The latest indications are that Mr. 
Kearney must go before long to the House of 
Correction for six months, as an appeal in a case 
of misdemeanor lies only to the judge of the 
Superior Court, from whose decision there is no 
further appeal to the Supreme Court. The dan- 
gers to California threatened by the Legislature 
are just now quite as serious as those threatened 
by the California mob. We have already referred 
to its absurd tax bill, which has now passed both 
Houses of Legislature and received the approval 
of the Governor and is therefore the law of the 
State. The same body is now discussing a bill 
making it felony to buy and sell mining stocks on 
a margin, has refused to make the utterance of 
profane and obscene language in public speeches 
or threats against life and property a misde- 
meanor, but has seriously entertained the proposal 
to brand any Mongolian convicted of any crime 
with the letter C on the forehead, and send him 
back so branded to China. 


The Chinese Question is not, however, one that 
can be settled in San Francisco, or even in Cali- 
fornia; there are some indications that it is 
likely to become a world-question. The vic- 
tory which China has unexpectedly won over 
Russia iv a fair fight has stimulated her warlike 
ambition, and she is purchasing modern western 
arms extensively; and the possibility of her be- 
coming a military power is already so apparent 
that England and Russia are both diplomatically 
endeavoring to secure her good will, if not her 
active alliance, in the conflicts which loom up 
between these two Empires in the East. The 
President has sent to the United States Senate the 
names of James B. Angell, President of the Michi- 
gan University, Jobn T. Swift, an eminent lawyer 
of California, familiar with all the phases of the 
Chinese Question as presented on the Pacific 
Coast, and William H. Prescot, of South Carolina, 
the author of a History of American Diplomacy 
and familiar with diplomatic history and practice, 
to constitute with the Minister Plenipotentiary to 
China a commission to adjust the questions at 
issue between the two countries. The ‘‘ New York 
Herald” points out the fact, on which The Cbris- 
tian Union has heretofore insisted, that if the 
Chinese must go from America the Americans 
must go from China, and that the Chinese Govern- 
ment are quite ready for such a programme. * 
This, however, would involve substantially an 
end to all commercial intercourse between the 
two countries and would close the Chinese 
market to California wheat, which is being already 
exported to China. Secretary Evarts is deservedly 
complimented on the skill with which he has 
made up his Commission, and the simple fact of 
its appointment, if the appointment is confirmed 
by the Senate, will go far toward eliminating the 
Chinese Question from American politics, at least 
for a time. 


Even Burmah is not exempt from the epidemic 
of royal assassination, two attempts having been 
made upon the King’s life withina month. The 
later and more dangerous of the two was planned 
by the King’s mother-in-law, who poisoned some 





the meal a crow invaded the verandah, and the 
King flung one of the sweetmeats at the intruder, 
which swallowed the missile, and immediately 
fell dead. His suspicions being aroused, the 
King threw out a quantity of the sweets to the 
crows in the neighborhood, which ate them greedi- 
ly and died on the spot, whereupon his Burmese 
Majesty, having made inquiries, at once sent his 
affectionate relative to prison. It will now be in 
order to extend to the black crow the protection 
and worship which the white elephant enjoys in 
the same country. 


Royal marriages always excite a considerable 
share of interest in our Republican country, which 
is heightened when a real romance is involved, 
The latest development of this sort is the engage- 
ment of the Crown Prince of Austria, Rudolph, 
to Stephanie, the daughter of the King of Belgium. 
The young lady, who is not yet sixteen years old 
and has been brought up in the strictest seclusion, 
is a fair-haired blonde and is said to be one of the 
handsomest girlsin Europe. The Prince Rudolph 
is affable and popular, highly educated, able to 
converse in all the dialects of his father’s empire, 
a traveler and something of an author, withal— 
having written two books; the subject of one 
being a trip down the Danube, and of the other, 
eagle shooting. In the choice of a wife he was 
limited to the reigning Catholic families of Eu- 
rope, and these are so few that some apprehension 
was felt lest the young man should not be 
suitably mated. The greatest satisfaction, how- 
ever, is expressed both by the Austrians and Bel- 
gians in his selection, especially since the Princess 
is a great-grandaughter of Maria Theresa, and will 
reunite the Belgian line with that of the Haps- 
burgs. 


Chief Justice Daly notes, as the results of geo- 
graphical work and research during the last two 
years, the formation of eight new societies and the 
increasing accumulation of facts of the greatest 
importance to science and commeree. In the line 
of discovery much has been done. The Bennett 
expedition is continuing the perilous search in the 
Arctic seas. Professor Nordenskjold has made the 
Northeast passage round the continent of Europe 
and opened what he believes can be made a useful 
route for trade. The survey of the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada has been 
steadily pressed on, while expeditions in the Wes- 
tern Territories, in Central and South America 
and the West Indies have been numerous and suc- 
cessful. In Europe, Russia has been making care. 
ful mensuration of her rivers and the Italian Gov- 
ernment .is vigorously carrying on the work of 
surveying in Italy. In Asia no less than thirty- 
eight expeditions have been undertaken, some of 
them with very important results. 


The New York Farming and Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, an organization of workingmenin this city, 
proposes to send a colony to Texas early in Sep- 
tember. They intend to try the experiment of 
community life on new principles, and the prac- 
tical working of their scheme will be watched with 
interest. The system proposed is to be purely 
secular; to tolerate all religions but to propagate 
none. The stores, farms and manufacturing 
establishments will be common property. The 
profits of the colony, if there are any, are to be 
divided among the members of the society an- 
nually. Everybody is to be paid for the work he 
does, and wiil live as he pleases. Differences of 
taste and character will be recognized, and no 
attempt will be made to force conformity to one 
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the use of liquor, and another declaring that the 
property of the society shall never be divided, 
will be rigorously enforced. If this succeeds it 
will be the first success of any form of communism 
not sustained by religious faith—or fanaticism. 


The piano-forte manufacturers’ lock-out in this 
city has suddenly collapsed. As we indicated last 
week, it had not a basis of substantial justice and 
therefore had not the sympathies of the public, 
and without these the issue was hardly uncertain 
from the start. How thoroughly the lock-out has 
collapsed is indicated by a single incident which 
we quote from the N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune:” 

‘‘The workmen employed by one of the piano manufac- 

turers stated as the final condition of their return to work 
—all their previous demands having been acceded to—that 
seven of their former companions who had loudly urged 
the strike, but bad abandcned the men and returned to 
their places when the strike actually began, should be dis- 
charged. To this the reply was that five of these men had 
been induced to return by the personal solicitations of the 
firm, but that if the charge could be proved against the 
other two, those two should be discharged. The charge 
was proved, and the men were discharged. Thereupon the 
strikers announced that in consideration of the families 
dependent upon these men they were forgiven, and the de- 
mand for discharge was withdrawn—the men accepting 
their pardon with gratitude.” 
It is easy to see that in the next strike working- 
men will think twice before separating themselves 
from their fellows and accepting an employment 
which the majority decline. The only effect of 
this lock-out has been greatly to strengthen the 
despotism of the Trades Unions; for a Trades 
Union is inherently a despotism, and rarely either 
a wise or a beneficent one. 


The ‘‘ Tribune” says that Archbishop Mighu- 
ditch, of Aintab, Armenia, now in London, has 
given an account of the recent reformation in the 
Church of Asia. Minor. Thirteen years ago, when 
American missionaries had been long at work in 
the country, he was chosen to combat the views 
of the strangers, and was thus led to study the doc- 
trines of reformed Christianity. He soon learned 
that his own church was fall of error, and not 
wishing to join the non-conformists, since they 
did not suit his views, he met with a copy of the 
English Prayer Book in Turkish, and saw it was 
the very system he wanted. Abandoning his 
ecclesiastical work, he began to teach, and in spite 
of the persecution with which he was treated he 
succeeded in drawing around him a congregation 
of some 300 persons, and a firman to build a 
church was obtained from the Sultan. Be- 
tween £300 and £400 have been expended upon 
the edifice, this amount having been principally 
contributed by the late Bishop Gobat and the late 
Rev. W. Newton, who through all his difficulties 
have been his firm friends. The work of building 
has been arrested, owing to the lack of funds, and 
the Archbishop has gone to England to ask for 
support, and, by learning the English language, 
to be able to translate the Prayer Book into the 
vernacular of his people. He desires, further, to 
get his church recognized as the Reformed Arme- 
nian Church, in order to escape persecution and 
unjust taxation. 


The rigor with which New Jersey administers 


- her laws has received a fresh illustration in the 


case of ex-Comptroller Thomas B. Leggett and 
David W. Leeds, clerk to the city treasurer of 
Elizabeth. These men were tried for conspiring 
to defraud the city. Leggett pleaded guilty to 
the indictments charging him with having used 
the city’s money for private purposes—expenses 
to New York, payments to newspapers for articles 
therein, dinners—debts contracted without author- 
ity, and exorbitant bills for repairs, and was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of $2,250, and Leeds to four years’ imprison- 
ment with a fine of $1,000. Great efforts were 
mede to secure lighter sentences, but the Judges 
rightly held that an organized system of plunder 
by men whose reputations serve as a shield to 
cover their iniquities is a public crime, to be dealt 
with as severely as the law allows. 


Advices received since last week report that the 
Wisconsin Legislature proposes to give the suffrage 
to all ladies, whether married or single. It is 
prophesied that the resolution will pass the next 
Legislature with even less opposition than it has 
encountered from this one, but how it will pass 
the ordeal of a popular vote no one as yet ventures 
to foretell. 


BULLS AND BEARS. 


T is not to one of Paul Potter’s staid and sol- 
emn beasts that the contrast of our caption 
applies. Nor would Rosa Bonheur think so badly 
of her model as to represent him in the rampant 
attitude which human bulls sometimes assume, 
In word-painting ‘‘bull” stands for exaggeration, 
whilst ‘‘ bear,” notwithstanding its climbing and 
hugging habits, is the animal shape that detrac- 
tion assumes. From both these senseless beasts 
Adam seems to have turned away when he 
sought domestic and social happiness. Wise is 
that child of his who forgets not, but follows the 
example of his ancient father. 

On ’Change, the ‘‘ bulls” and ‘‘ bears” have 
their battle-field. Perhaps, among other reasons, 
the place owes its name to the strange transfor-* 
mations which it witnesses. At the moving of a 
hidden magician’s wand wonderful changes are 
wrought. The frog evolved from the tad-pole, 
the worm’s disappearance in the butterfly, are 
transmutations less startling than the processes 
by which these beasts lose their own and assume 
each others’ shapes. The bull of this morning 
may lie down with the lion and the bear to-night. 
No longer is he ‘‘ long of stock,” and so he seeks 
shelter with the ‘‘shorts.” When the morrow 
comes, the lair of the bear may be deserted by its 
owner, who again numbers himself among the 
cattle herd that he may fatten upon ‘‘ the lambs.” 
Mr. Bull, meanwhile, either bides his time to turn 
the tide of battle, or by an onset of fury brings 
panic upon the ‘‘ bears.” The trade in securities 
on Broad Street is controlled by these contrasted 
forms of falsehood. At one time a railroad is just 
about to enter a great system, or by the advance 
of its lines has opened to traffic a populous and 
fruitful country, or by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court not yet made public, but con- 
fidentially communicated with sundry winks 
of the eye to every one whom the tell-tale 
meets, is soon to be relieved from crashing bur- 
dens; for one of these, or a cause equally assured, 
a railroad is put upon the active market. Stocks 
which have been valueless for years are tossed by 
the bulls, like Mother Goose’s old woman in the 
blanket, ‘‘ seventy times as high as the moon.” 
In a few days a change has come over the spirit of 
their dreams, and the same advisers will tell" you, 
with an inconsistency which even Emerson might 
admire, that these identical shares are selling at a 
purely fictitious value; that they have already 
more than realized in their current price the 
proper advances of the year, and that wide fluctu- 
ations may be expected until the wreck at low 
tide reaches the shore. 

Is it to be wondered at that men who play with 
absolute values should fail to be serious in the 
matter of unvarying truth? The habit, educated 
by their daily life, makes them most sceptical 
about all moral standards. They think all others 
to be like themselves, and discount all teaching, 
as they deal with ‘‘ points.” The undertone of 
unbelief is not a little strengthened by this exag- 
gerating and detracting life. The Gospel may be 
true or false, so they say. It has so many differ- 
ent statements that they know not which to be- 
lieve. ‘‘Truth is,” for them, ‘‘fallen in the 
streets, and equity cannot enter.” And God, 
whose law is unchanging and whose grace is of 
the heavenly gold, is known only in blasphemy, 
and quoted only as a fickle, varying force. 

In politics these same influences as prominently 
appear. ‘ Bulls” in our party conventions just 
now are satisfied that success is within easy reach, 
‘without reference to the leader’s name or the 
platform of principles. To hear them talk one 
would think that the millennium had dawned and 
that all evils were about to fleeaway. They dread 
no disaster, but ‘‘ boom” away in their partisan 
fashion, expecting to ‘‘ whoop” themselves into 
power without regard to the conscience or the 
culture of their constituents. Campaigns are not 
generally carried by huzzahs. The country is not" 
blind, deaf, dumb and insane. Yet a simple- 
minded reader of some of the speeches of our 
statesmen who exaggerate the beginnings of pros- 
perity would come to this uncomplimentary con- 
clusion. Across the aisle in the same convention 
may be seated in solemn state a company of polit- 
ical ‘‘ bears.” Through all their speeches there 





runs a minor symphony of fear, distrust and dan- 
ger. According, to them, a crisis is upon us; the 





Rebellion is suspended, not suppressed; the will 
of the people may be reversed by a partisan Con- 
gress, and blood is likely again to flow in defense 
of the national integrity. Every thoughtful man 
must see much in the present course of sectional 
feeling to cause him anxiety. All that the ‘‘bears” 
prophesy may be possible. But in view of the 
sacrifices and scars of the past not yet recovered 
and healed, of the manifest interests of the differ- 
ent sections in the maintenance of the Union, and 
the proved adjustability of our institutions in 
great emergencies of State, no well-balanced mind 
can regard such catastrophe as probable. The 
danger is so imminent, in the view of these lead- 
ers, or at least they make it appear so immediate, 
that a man of war is needed in the Presidential 
chair. And so by their weak vaticination they 
have made the merits of the greatest captain of 
our age a matter of national contention. No hon- 
ors are too great for the man who, more than any 
living American, saved his country from destruc- 
tion. Our people are a unit in this conviction 
and purpose. It may happen once more, as in 
1864, when politicians fought over Abrabam Lin- 
coln’s name, that a popular demand which cannot 
be denied will advance Ulysses S. Grant again to 
the headship of affairs. But his friends must ex- 
pect to stir up sturdy opposition when tbey base 
their plea for his renomination to the Presidency 
upon their ‘‘bearish” estimate of the nation’s 
loyalty to itself. General Grant may be needed 
in the Chair of State, but not for the reasons 
that are thus presented for his advancement. The 
country justly feels insulted by such a suggestion. 

Optimism and Pessimism in social philosophy 
are only synonyms for ‘Bull and Bear” -ism. 
Whether the world at large, the church of the 
future or the domestic circle be their sphere of 
controversy, men are divided between exaggera- 
tion and detraction. Things for the time are not 
as they really are, but asthey seem to be in the 
dreaming or droning of either class. Perbaps 
temperament has much to do with their varying 
views, but character is a very certain criterion. 
The man who manufactures troubles in his per- 
sonal life, when Providence is striving like the 
noon-day sun to dispel his shadows, will, from the 
fame ‘* bearishness ” of nature, prognosticate only 
disaster for the community and the church. He 
is suspicious of all success lest a worse thing be in 
store. And his homely proverb leads him to pre- 
fer ‘‘ his brown bread first.” But the mischief 
of such a one is, that were he to rival Methusaleh’s 
years he would see no signs of a coming age of 
gold and glory. His bread never will be white. 
On the other hand, who does not know persons 
who are always ‘‘up in a balloon”? Prudence 
has no place in their vocabulary and no influence 
on their lives. The French have the expressions 
‘* laisser faire,” ‘‘ laisser aller,” to express such a 
plan of thought and action. It is certainly an 
exhilaration to be in the society of this class of 
people. They act like laughing-gas upon all about 
them. Their contagion is cheerfulness. But when 
serious complications come they too often lose 
their wit to contend for safety, or by a reaction of 
temper fall a prey toa sadness of which only they 
who have experienced it can know, and become 
in despondency and blank despair the most 
‘* bearish ” of ‘‘ bears.” After all, hybrid natures 
are the best. To be happy one must be hopeful. 
To be successful one must take care. If by grace 
and grit the spirit of exaggeration and of detrac- 
tion could be exorcised from ‘‘ bull” and ‘‘ bear” 
the result in either would be man. 








THE WAY TO THE LIGHT. 


HE Christian Union was established and is 

maintained by disciples of Christ, and for the 
purpose of applying to the questions of every-day 
life—political, social, domestic and industrial— 
the principles and precepts inculcated by Christ. 
Its columns are not, therefore, open to contribu- 
tions whose object it is to show that Christianity 
as inculeated by him is not true, and that be is 
not a safe and trustworthy teacher. They are 
open to the doubting and the perplexed who de- 
sire to have their doubts removed or their difficul- 
ties cleared away; they are open to a full and free 
discussion of what he taught and how his teach- 
ing is to be applied to the problems of every-day 
life: but they are not open to a discussion of the 
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question whether his teaching is to be accepted 
and he is to be followed. This must stand as our 
general answer to two or three correspondents 
who, replying to a recent editorial, ‘‘To a Free- 
thinker,” enter into an argument to prove that 
Christianity is false. There are some truths we 
assume: the truth of the Copernican theory of 
astronomy, for example; the truth of Christianity 
for another example. The one is with The Chris- 
tian Union no more an open question than the 
other. 

We may add that one of the longest of these 
letters is anonymous. It isa well-established and 
reasonable rule of journalism not to publish 
anonymous contributions. The Christian Union 
sometimes breaks over this rule where the com- 
munication presents a doubt or difficulty which 
we have reason to believe is entertained by many 
others. We cannot break over it to publish an 
article whose object is either to give information 
or to controvert an opinion. 

These letters, however, afford illustrations of 
not uncommon arguments against Christianity, 
and suggest two cautions which our younger read- 
ers will do well to bear in mind when confronted 
with the objections of unbelievers. 

1. It is important to discriminate between the 
doctrines contained in the Bible and the doctrines 
imputed to the Bible. To impute an absurd opin- 
ion to your opponent and then refute it is a very 
common method of argument. Infidelity has no 
monopoly of it; but infidelity does not hesitate to 
use it. For example, one of our correspondents 
writes as follows: 

“How much superior is personal consciousness to a book 
that, together with its sublime teachings, declares that 
men were born totally depraved, are in danger of everlast- 
ing hell-fire, and were elected from the beginning of the 
world to enter either hell or heaven. No reasoning can 
prove a God to be anything but a fiend who would fore- 
ordain that any of his creatures should suffer eternal 
torture.” 

Undoubtedly the writer of this sincerely believes 
that the Bible teaches what is known as the doc- 
trine of reprobation, that is, that God has eter- 
nally and unconditionally decreed that certain men 
shall be consigned to eternal torment; and un- 
doubtedly he is right in thinking such a doctrine 
monstrous. In fact, however, no reasonable in- 
terpretation of Scripture can find any such doc- 
trine in it; and the great mass of Bible scholars 
would agree with the writer in his vigorous con- 
demnation of it. It is repudiated by most Roman 
Catholic writers, by all Lutherans, Methodists 
and Episcopalians, by the great majority of Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists, and certainly by 
more than half, probably by more than seven 
tenths, of Presbyterians. So far as it is avowedly 
based on the Bible at all it is based on a few iso- 
lated texts of Scripture, taken out of their connec- 
tion and misinterpreted. Fatalism is a common 
form of mental disease the world over. It per- 
vades Buddhism, Brahmanism, Mohammedanism. 
It is an essential principle in all forms of material- 
istic infidelity. There is less of it in the Christian 
Church than in any other historic school of thought 
in the wide world. And because a little of this 
inherent human narrowness has survived the 
ameliorating and broadening influences of Chris- 
tianity, it is attempted to make Christianity re- 
sponsible for it. One might as well charge upon 
summer the snow bank found in a Mt. Washington 
glen, the last relic of winter which the summer 
sun has not yet thawed away. 

2. It is equally necessary to discriminate be- 
tween the conditions and the results of becoming 
a Christian. That unbelievers do not recognize 
this distinction, that they excuse themselves from 
entering on a Christian life because they think 
themselves unable to accept what they suppose to 
be the Christian’s creed, is not strange, since re- 
ligious teachers also often confound conditions 
and results, seed and fruit. But the blunder is 
not the less because it is common. For example, 
one of our correspondents thus states the reason 
why he cannot be a Christian: 

“It matters little who wrote the Pentateuch or the 
Gospels, but it matters greatly whether the authors were 
inspired of God to write what they did. While, as you 
say, ‘ this belief in Jesus is not in the least dependent on 
literary belief in them,’ it is true that belief in Jesus as 
being the Son of God, begotten by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of a Virgin does depend upon documentary evidence. 
To be a Christian, you say, is to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ. True, but not sufficient. I may be, or at least 





might become, a good man without a knowledge of Christ; 
but I cannot become a Christian unless I believe that 
Christ is what he claims to be.” 

This is a very common delusion; but it is none 
the less a delusion. Let our correspondent turn 
to his New Testament and see if he can find there 
one single instance narrated of anyone who 
desired to become a Christian, and who was held 
off by either Christ or the Apostles until he had 
become convinced that the Bible was inspired, or 
that Jesus was begotten of the Holy Ghost and 
born of a virgin. We can find him a score who 
were recognized as Christian disciples and received 
into Christian fellowship without any indication 
in the record that they knew anything about 
Christ’s supernatural birth, or formed any philo- 
sophical opinion respecting his supernatural char- 
acter. The questions who wrote the Pentateuch 
and who the Gospels are not unimportant; but 
they are literary, not religious. The question 
whether the Bible is inspired, and in what sense, 
is of very great importance; but it is theological, 
not religious. A man may begin a Christian life 
without having any knowledge of either question. 
A Christian is a. follower of Christ, a disciple of 
Christ. You may transpose the sentence: every 
follower, every disciple of Christ is a Christian. 
To become a Christian nothing is necessary but to 
take up life with the resolve to seek first, and at 
every cost, a character pure, good, true, beroic, 
after the pattern of the purity, the goodness, the 
truth, the heroism of Jesus Christ. This neither 
requires nor permits any time for consideration. 
It requires no more time for a man to decide 
whether he will endeavor to imitate the character 
of Christ than it does for a thief to decide whether 
he will begin to be honest. The only condition of 
beginning a Christian life is that with which 
Zaccheus complied when, touched by the power 
of Christ’s personal character, he promised to re- 
store fourfold to all whom he had defrauded, and 
to give half of what was left of his ill-begotten 
gains to feed the poor. What did Zaccheus know 
about the doctrines of inspiration and regenera- 
tion, about the distinctions between Socinianism, 
Arianism and Athanasianism ? 

But though belief in atonement and regeneration 
is not, a condition it is usually a result of becom- 
ing a follower of Christ. No man can take Christ 
as his pattern and undertake to live as Christ 
lived, to bless those that curse him and to love 
those that despitefully use him, to avenge himself 
on his bitterest foes as Christ avenged himself in 
his crucifixion, with a prayer for their forgiveness, 
and not learn that his heart is far from being per- 
fect in love, that he needs forgiveness and help— 
a forgiveness and help that no human being can 
afford him; that he must have a divine helper, or 
give up his effort after a divine life; in a word, 
that he is a sinner, and needs a divine Saviour. 
But this is the result, not the condition of becom- 
ing a disciple of Christ; this is what he will learn 
in the school, not what he must learn before he 
can enter it. This is what Christ meant when he 
said, ‘‘If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine; whether it be of God or whether 
I speak of myself.” The way to find out whether 
Christ is of man or is from God is not to examine 
documents or investigate philosophies, but to at- 
tempt to reproduce again upon the earth his char- 
acter and to live again upon earth his life. 








NOTES. 


People who have doubts about the binding force of 
the Decalogue on Christians will be edified and en- 
lightened by reading Dr. Leonard Bacon's clear and 
sensibJe presentation of the subject in this issue of The 
Christian Union. It will be followed by a second 
article from the same writer on ‘The Fourth Com- 
mandment,” and by one or two papers from Joseph 
Cook upon ‘The Sunday Question.” Another paper 
of marked interest this week is the Rev. W. F. Crafts’s 
discussion of ‘* The Untrue and Unchaste in Art.’’ Mr. 
Crafts, who is now abroad, and dates his letter from 
one of the Ionian Isles, writes from the standpoint of 
fresh observation, and voices, we think, not only the 
best American but the highest Christian sentiment 
upon this subject. The Rev. 8S. H. Virgin, in a com- 
pact readable article, tersely and forcibly presents the 
mutual relations that should exist between pastor and 
people; Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell makes an effect- 
ive plea for Houses of Correction for Women; and 
Mrs. Campbell introduces in her story a suprising and 
gratifying denouement. In the Home, besides Mr. 
George Houghton’s realistic sketch of ‘‘ The Mongoose 
Man”—what a “ Mongoose” is we will leave our young 





readers to find out—there is an excellent ten-minute 
sermon from the Rev. Wm. Burnet Wright of Boston, 
an entertaining chapter about dogs, and some capital 
correspondence from Aunt Patience’s nieces aud 
nephews; especially, this week, the nephews. 


The “Churchman” thinks Mr. Howells has made a 
mistake in introducing Spiritualism into his latest 
story, because Spiritualism is radically untrue, and 
whatever is untrue is inartistic. It is difficult to ap- 
preciate the force of this objection; ou the contrary, 
“The Undiscovered Country”’ promises to enrich our 
literature with some new and striking studies of 
character. Spiritualism may be in itself inartistic, 
even radically false, but it is not for that reason to be 
excluded from literary portrayal. In sculpture and 
painting the greatest critics are agreed that only true 
and essentially beautiful incidents and personages are 
to be represented, for the obvious reason that a statue 
ora painting makes permanent the fleeting expres- 
sion of a moment, and if that expression or attitude 
be inharmonious or untrue a momentary falsehood is 
made the untruth of centuries. In literature, how- 
ever, the range is as wide as human character and 
action. If only rational and noble actions and 
thoughts were to be put into books our classics would 
be diminished by half. Since life is admittedly a 
struggle from a lower to a higher plane, there are no 
subjects which interest men more than the revelation 
of exceptional and striking experiences. In marble 
the murder of Duncan would be simply repulsive, 
but in Shakespeare’s drama how impressive it is, and 
what a moral it teaches! If morbid conditions are 
not fairly within the scope of literature, Hawthorne, 
George Eliot, Goethe, and a host of the very writers 
who have made the literary art what it is, are offend- 
ers. Literature properly concerns itself with life in 
all its numberless aspects; and it is matter of rejoic- 
ing to his many readers that Mr. Howells, unlike our 
other American novelists, has ceased to hug the 
shore ef conventionalism and bas ventured into the 
open sea where discoveries are still possible. 


The Chicago Schoo] Board has sought to adjust the 
perplexities arising from corporeal punishment by 
teachers by a novel expedient. When the teacher 
thinks the pupil is ripe for bodily chastisement, in- 
stead of inflicting it bimself on the instant, the teacher 
takes time to study the fine points in the case by 
sending the parent a note through the post, inclosing 
a printed blank for the signature of the parent if the 
parent consents that his cbild sball be “ educated” by 
public flogging. If the parent prefers to teach that 
branch at home, the master lets bis birch lie unbent, 
and John continues his career of lawlessness. And 
the chief practical effect isihat the pupils who deeply 
need correction at some hand escape it both at home 
and at school; for the lad who provokes severe re- 
proof by misconduct in school hasn’t generally en- 
joyed judicious regulating by any method at home, 
and his parent is the last person to see that he ought 
to be punished by anybody. If a parent wants the 
teacher to whip his child, it is the best proof that it is 
useless for the teacher to doit. It shows the absence 
of authority at home; and efficient school government 
should begin at home. This diplomacy over the dis- 
cipline of school children is a farce; and the aggre- 
gate effect in the Chicago schools will be increased 
disorder and less respect for teachers. Get teachers 
of good common sense and confide the responsibility 
to them ; but don’t negotiate on this subject. It will 
injure the child more than a flogging. 


There is no surer indication of a growing culture in 
the community than the growth of facilities for cuit- 
ure. From tbis point of view the opening of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art simultaneously with 
the opening at the Academy of Design of one of the 
most representative exhibitions of pictures ever 
shown in this city, and with the importation by Mr. 
8. P. Avery of F. A. Bridgeman’s three great paint- 
ings, is an event that is full of significance. To enrich 
the Museum of Art the private galleries have been for 
the time despoiled, and a display is promised without 
previous parallel in the history of our local loan col- 
lections. To the Academy Exhibition the best artists 
have contributed liberally, and while it may be that 
there are no great pictures on the walls, the average 
is of more even excellence than for many years. It 
is not unlikely that a stimulus has been given to the 
Academy by the Society of American Artists, who are 
also exhibiting at the present time, and who, however 
crude in their performances, have yet the courage 
of their somewhat revolutionary convictions. The 
Bridgeman pictures at Mr. Avery’s charming little 
gallery, apart from their great artistic merit, are 
wonderful archwological studies, and strikingly 
illuminate some of the peculiar phases of Egyptian 
and Assyrian life. 


The students of Harvard College who are members 
of Evangelical churches have sustained for many 
years a society called “The Christian Brethren,” 
meeting statedly, usually as dften as once a week, for 
religious exercises. The society has long enjoyed the 
use of a room in ‘College House,” granted for their 
purposes by the faculty, and here its regular gathe1- 
ings have been held. It isa custom to invite some 
clergyman of Cambridge or the neighborhood to be 
present at the meetings, and address them, and the 
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invitations to this duty are always very heartily re- 
sponded to. The long established quarters of the 
society have not been quite up to the increasing 
necessities of the “ Christian Brethren,” and a change 
has just been made which is a great improvement, 
and which promises the association a new lease of 
popularity and prosperity. New rooms have been 
allotted in Stoughton Hall, and the first meeting in 
them a few days ago was crowded to overflowing. No 
such forward movement has been made since Dr., 
now Bishop, Huntington’s time, and the best results 
are expected. Weare glad to learn that this step of 
improvement bas had the most cordial sympathy 
and co-operation of President Eliot. 


Some excellent things have appeared in the ‘‘Con- 
tributors’ Club” in the “Atlantic” on the relations 
of authors and editors; excellent because thoroughly 
practical and just. If “aspiring writers” only knew 
how anxious editors are to discover promising and 
original matter in the mass of manuscript that pours 
in with every mail they would cultivate feelings of 
sympatby rather than of antagonism for the involun- 
tary critics to whom they submit their work. A 
writer who evidently knows from experience says 
wisely in the last “ Atlantic: ‘The allegation that 
unfeeling haste governs the adverse decisions of the 
editor cught not to be accepted as equitable. The 
doctor reads your symptoms while you are entering 
his office. When fairly seated you may be sure that 
a portion of the diagnosis is concluded. The fleeting 
colors of the bank-notes are included in the swift 
glance of the teller who rushes through the package 
of bills. Ho does more than merely see the absolute 
counterfeits. But a contributor who never read a 
dozen manuscripts, save those of his own handwrit- 
ing, charges unfairness because the editor swiftly 
winnows what is laid before him. Incessant reading 
ought to make one a ready judge of literary mate- 
rial.”’ All of which is sound common sense. 


The “Interior” notes the fact that although the 
name of Mr. M. H. Bright nowhere appears as editor 
of the “‘ Christian at Work,” it is his ready and versa- 
tile talent which gives that paper its vivacious char- 
acter. Mr. Bright does an amount of work—and does 
it well—which commands the respect of all his edito. 
rial co-laborers. He has in marked degree the jour- 
nalistic instinct for seizing upon topics of current 
interest, and his comments are always pointed, often 
pungent and witty. Mr. Bright’s work is readily rec- 
ognized in the pages of our readable contemporary, 
and the appreciation of its good qualities is in no way 
lessened by the fact that his name nowhere appears. 


The sale of the Brinley*Library in this city has been 
a great success, a little more than one half the col- 
lection bringing %82,000. Evidently there is more 
money to spend and better taste in spendingit. That 
the reading habit is growing in this country is shown 
by the steady increase in the number of public libra- 
ries. There are few towns of any size that are now 
without a collection of books for public use. These 
libraries would be multiplied if their good uses were 
only understood. As a suggestion in this direction 
we note the fact that the principal of the district 
school in a Connecticut town holds a large number of 
tickets for the use of his pupils, and gives them lists 
of good books to select from. 


Mr. Henry Ames Blood, of Washington, writes us 
that he is the autnor of the delicate and tender little 
poem published in The Christian Union of March 10th. 
He says it was written twenty years ago and udds: 
‘‘A friend of mine sent me some ten years ago an ac- 
count from a newspaper of an actual occurrence in 
Maine, almost the counterpart of the situation of the 
poem. An aged couple heard a knocking at the door 
whereupon the husband arose and sought the door— 
presently dying on the threshold.” 


Dr. Dix is to be congratulated. The door-bell and 
the letter carrier have no further terrors for him. 
Postmaster James showed his usual good judgment 
in the management of the case and Mr. E. F. William- 
son has discovered that the Post-office, busy as it is, 
has time enough to follow up the man who abuses 
its privileges. 


Accidents on the elevated railroads are altogether 
too frequent. Last week there was another collision 
on the Ninth Avenue road, unattended fortunately 
with any fatal results; but the fact that collisions do 
occur is unpleasantly suggestive of carelessness, 


Edwin Arnold, who had made his mark as a news- 
paper man before winning fame in two continents as 
a poet, has resigned his place at the head of the Lon- 
don “ Telegraph.” 


The “Index,” it is said, is to be wound up. But this 
is a periodical rumor, and perhaps there is no more 
truth in it this time than there bas been before. 


Tom Hughes is going to run for the next Parlia- 
ment, and of course will be returned, asso good and 
useful a literary man ought to be. 


mes photographs of Bright Eyes and Standing Bear 
can prosured of Price & Campbell, 680 Broad 
New York city. . met 





CONTENT. 
By Mary RvussELL BARTLETT. 
(y= to me like a mother, great Content, 
And clasp me close with thy consoling arm. 

Deny the toy toward which my pleadings went, 

But be thyself the sore refusal’s balm. 
After the restlessness of childish play 
Kneel by my side at twilight asI pray. 
Ay, after tears and bitter punishment 
Come to me like a mother, great Content. 


Just as some willful child submits at last 
To an inevitable threatened pain, 

And straightway finds Love’s arms around him cast 
And, unexpected, learns to smile again; 

So, after long resistance, hardly pressed, 

I yield to stern necessity’s behest, 

And, looking up, behold above me bent 

Thy brow, as of a mother, sweet Content. 


Stay with me like a mother, kind Content. 
I am afraid within the dark to lie. 
Thy song be with my sobbing interblent 
Till the Great Sleep shall come to close mine eye. 
Then lay me in my cradle in the ground, 
And gently fold the turfy blanket round, 
And till God’s angel be to wake me sent 
Watch with me like a mother, still Content. 








IS THE DECALOGUE A LAW FOR 
CHRISTIANS? 
By THE Rev. LeonarpD Bacon, D.D. 


FIND, of late, among divines of good repute for 

learning and soundness in the faith, a new way— 
or what seems to me a new way—of talking about the 
Old Testament and especially about the Decalogue. 
Perhaps I misunderstand the talk, but ifI do there is 
some danger that others may misunderstand it also, 
and be led astray. It seems to be implied that those 
ancient Scriptures, though ‘‘ given by inspiration of 
God,” and authoritative before the coming of Christ, 
are now obsolete; and that no precept or principle 
which they hold forth is to be regarded as arule of 
duty for Christians, unless it is distinctly reaffirmed 
by Christ or his Apostles. The opinion which I have 
in view is something like this: Law characterizes the 
Old Testament; but the New Testament is love and 
liberty. The one is mandatory and condemnatory, 
the other is evangelical. The Old Testament pro- 
hibits and restrains, it has to do with overt actions, 
its tone is, Thou shalt not; while the New Testament 
is spirit and life, requiring positive love to God and 
to man, and leaving every disciple to work out, by his 
own judgment under divine guidance, all the details of 
duty. The Old Testament is Shemitic, national, tem- 
porary; while the New Testament is cosmopolitan and 
enduring—a revelation for the human race as need- 
ing to be redeemed. 

I have not intentionally exaggerated the opinion 
which I have been trying to represent; though, for 
the sake of making my argument impersonal, I have 
abstained from attempting to quote anybody’s language, 
Be it that nobody has expressed, be it that nobody 
holds exactly the opinion which I have stated, I 
may nevertheless express my own views of the Old 
Testament by setting them in contrast with views 
which seem to be coming into vogue, and against 
which I desire to protest. I have certain things to say 
concerning one distinctive and preeminent feature of 
the Old Testament religion; namely, the Ten Com- 
mandments; and I begin with a fundamental proposi- 
tion. 

1. The Old Testament Scriptures are the record of 
a revelation from God to men. I raise no question 
here concerning the nature or the extent of the inspi- 
ration which the New Testament ascribes to the Old. 
I do not undertake to determine whether certain nar- 
ratives in those ancient books are to be regarded as 
history or as apologue and parable. Take even the 
lowest ground consistent with our Lord’s affirmation 
that ‘salvation is of the Jews,” or with the common 
belief of Christians through all the centuries that the 
sacred books of the Israelitish nation are better and 
richer than the Vedas or the Zendavesta—take the 
lowest ground consistent with the reverent esteem in 
which the Church of Christ has always held these 
Scriptures—and my proposition will stand: The Old 
Testament is, in some honest meaning of words, the 
record of a revelation from God to men. Not to the 
Jews only or the Hebrew tribes, but to all to whom it 
comes it reveals God as a Creative Intelligence and 
Will. Not for one nation only, but for all nations, it 
recognizes and illuminates the fact of sin, and tells 
how sin comes into the world. Not for the Israelite 
only but for Gentiles also—for the Greek, the German, 
the Chinese, the Zulu—it reveals God’s hatred of sin 


and his persistent designs of mercy to mankind. Ip 
the story of Eden, in the story of the Deluge, in the 
story of the fire that fell on Sodom, in the story of 
Abraham, in the story of Egypt and of Israel’s deliver- 
ance, there is a revelation of God not for Shemitic 
people only in the dawn of history, but for all people 
in allages. The revelation is for us in the broad light 
of this nineteenth century, as well as for those who 
lived and died in the centuries before Christ’s coming, 

2. One characteristic of the Old Testament revela- 
tion is that it is Law, a revelation of duty. Long ago it 
was said by a Jewish defender of Moses against a 
scoffiing Gentile (I quote from memory), ‘“ Other law- 
givers have represented religion as one of the virtues; 
our lawgiver has taught us to include all virtue in re. 
ligion.” The revelation given to the chosen people 
was designed not merely to distinguish and separate 
them from all other people, but also to make them 
morally better than other nations. While it gave them 
the grand conception of a holy God, loving all that is 
right and hating all evil, it was designed also to make 
them morally intelligent, discerning between the evil 
and the good. The Israelite ‘‘made his boast in the 
law ;” God had given him a law to be obeyed, and 
obedience to that law was his religion. He could sing, 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul . . . the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes.” To him the ecstasy of devout 
affection was: ‘‘ Oh, how love I thy law!’ Doubtless 
there is an evangelical element in that ancient revela- 
tion—many an intimation of divine forgiveness—many 
a prelusive beam of the light which streams from the 
cross of Christ, but law preparatory to the Gospel is 
distinctive of the Old Testament, even as Gospel, or 
God reconciling the world to himself, is distinctive of 
the New Testament. 

3. Recognizing the Old Testament, then, as contain- 
ing a revelation from God to men, and as having for 
its distinctive character the revelation of a Divine 
law, I recognize at the same time another fact equally 
obvious. That Hebrew Bible contains also a law, or 
rather an extended system of laws, which never was de- 
signed to be of universal obligation. Without detract- 
ing at all from the veneration due to those ancient 
Scriptures, we may freely admit that the civil laws 
given to that nation of which Moses was the divinely 
commissioned legislator, as well as the laws which 
established and guarded the peculiar system of na- 
tional worship, were never designed to have the au- 
thority of law over any other than that peculiar people. 
Great mistakes have been made by attempting to inter- 
pret and enforce those laws as a rule of duty for all 
mankind. 

Looking then for the universal and the permanent 
in what we may distinguish as the pre-Christian reve- 
lation, I find the story of Sinai and of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Standing in imagination before the awful © 
Mount I ask myself, Is this a revelation from God for 
man through all the ages? Does the voice out of the 
thick darkness proclaim what God requires of men as 
human, and what all men ought therefore to know and 
obey? Is there any such opposition between the New 
Testament and the Old that we are required or even 
permitted to regard these Commandments as having 
no authority over us? 

Observe the place which the Decalogue holds in the 
pre-Christian religion, and judge whether it is not 
fundamental also to Christianity. There is no Gospel 
which does not presuppose a broken law; and these 
Ten Commandments, ‘summing up in their rugged 
sententiousness all human duty, and compelling every 
conscience to recognize them in their spirit and essence 
as the universal and immutable law of God,” are what 
the distinctively Christian revelation presupposes. I 
may be permitted to repeat here what I said some 
years ago in another connection. 

* All else in the Mosaic legislation, whether civil or ritual, 
is auxiliary to the fundamental and central law of those Ten 
Commandments. Those ‘ten words’ were the great ‘testi- 
mony’ which God gave to his own Israel; the tablets of 
granite from Sinai, on which they were graven for perpetual 
remembrance, were the ‘tables of testimony,’ the ark, or 
coffer, in which the records, not of perishable papyrus from 
Egy pt, but of enduring rock. were laid up as the most precious 
and venerable of national muniments, was‘the ark of the 
testimony.’ It was also ‘the ark of the covenant’; for ‘the 
tables of the law were the tables of the covenant,’ and ‘the 
testimony of the ten awful words was itself the covenant,’ 
.»+» The one design running through every precept andevery 
institution of the Mosaic system is, that the chosen people, 
the kingdom of priests unto God, may be guarded against 
corrupting and debasing influences; may feel on every side 
and in every movement the pressure of God’s authority, and 
may be trained by babits of personal purity,and by all the 
significant ritual of the national worship, into obedience? to 
the immutable and universal duties of which the Ten Com- 
mandments are the revelation.”—(Boston Lectures, 1871, PP- 
178, 179. 

If, then, there is anything permanent and universal 
in the Old Testament—anything which Christianity 
assumes and incorporates into itself—it is the Law of 
God in the Decalogue. Our Lord himself said to an in- 





quirer, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the Com- 
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mandments ;” and, to show that he meant the Ten 
Commandments, he recited five of them. So the 
Apostle Paul, writing to Gentile Christians, who had 
been before their conversion “aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants of 
promise ”—writing expressly to assure them that 
Christ had ‘“‘broken down the middle wall of partition” 
between Jew and Gentile, and had ‘‘ abolished the law 
of commandments contained in ordinances ’—refers 
them to the Ten Commandments by citing one of them 
as ‘‘the first commandment with promise.” Conver- 
sion to Christ from heathenism was conversion to the 
Decalogue. ‘‘ Christian consciousness,” through all the 
centuries, venerates the Decalogue, incorporates it into 
catechisms and liturgies, inscribes it on tablets in 
places of worship, and prays in solemn litanies for 
grace to keep each and every one of these command. 
ments. 

If anything in the Old Testament is a divine procla- 
mation to all mankind, it is that ‘‘ Law of the Lord” 
which was proclaimed from Sinai. Yet we are assured 
that one of the Ten Commandments was nothing more 
than the enactment of a statute for one nation, and is 
of no force under the Gospel. Is it so? I will con- 
sider that question in another paper. 








THE UNTRUE AND UNCHASTE IN 
ART. 
By THE Rev. W. F. Crarts. 


N a second visit to the great picture galleries of 
Europe I have often recalled three art criticisms 
of clear-seeing, unprejudiced children. Inthe presence 
of one of the countless pictures of the crucified Christ 
which have the unauthorized halo about his brow, a 
little one exclaimed, ‘‘ How could they kill Jesus when 
the light was shining all round his head!” The child, 
having no guide book to tell him to admire the picture, 
looked at it in the clear light of reason and the halo 
became a blot of untruth. 

At apother time a pure-minded little girl, on enter- 
ing one of the galleries of sculpture where the nudities 
of heathenism were exhibited without even asingle fig- 
leaf of disguise, quickly covered her eyes with her 
hand and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, how vulgee!” 

In contrast with these two art comments I often re- 
call the remark of another thoughtful child, who stuod 
beside her garrulous mother before the most famous 
and most draped of the Madonnas, and after the latter 
had poured forth for some time a tide of thoughtless 
and wordy admiration, the little one exclaimed in sur- 
prised reproach, ‘‘ Oh, mother, how can you talk!” 
Thus the unprejudiced and uncorrupted minds of child- 
hood, as George MacDonald has well said, ‘strike 
the very heart of truth at once,” and while they feel the 
power of the noblest pictures and statuary to their very 
souls, turn with pain from the untrue and unchaste, 
which are allowed no small place in the great collec- 
tions of art. 

In this connection there is much significance in the 
following statistics which we recently made in the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence—a fair representative in the 
matter referred to of the other great galleries, seen be- 
fore and since, at Paris, Munich, Vienna and Rome: 
Number of representations of the Virgin Mary in the 
gallery, 162; of the Virgin Mary holding the Christ- 
child (in all but one of which the human mother is 
made more prominent than the divine Child), 143; of 
Christ as a babe, 144; of the dying or dead Christ, 39; 
of St. Peter, 13; of Mary Magdalen, 15; of the living 
Christ in his earthly ministry before the passion and 
the cross, 15; of+Christ after the resurrection, 4; of 
Abraham offering Isaac, 7; of Eve, 5; of Hercules and 
other personifications of physical strength in athletes, 
21; of Venus, including the same idea of physical love 
in several Ledas, 17; of Bacchus and other personifi- 
cations of physical appetite and revelry in bacchantes, 
10; of Mars representing physical conflict, 4; of Apollo, 
with chief emphasis on the representation of physical 
manhood, 9; of Minerva, as the representative of men- 
tal power, 3; and of Juno and Mercury, 2 each. 

The first reflection from these representative figures 
(whose relative significance would not be changed if 
all the great galleries had been thus classified, instead 
of one) is that art has been greatly cramped by super- 
stition into servile imitation, into the nauseating repeti- 
tion of a few subjects, when it might have used the 
same time and talent in producing nobler and more 
varied representations. For instance, what intelligent 
Protestant cares for any of the Madonnas after the ten 
greatest, which express every phase of the miraculons 
motherhood and the divine childhood, and leave to the 
lesser ones nothing to do, unless to mar and weaken the 
great mystery? How much better if some of the time giv- 
en to the thousands of unhelpful pictures of the Madon- 
na had been devoted to presenting upon canvas Christ’s 
word picture of “ The True Madonnas,” as given in 
Matt. xii., 46-50, which affords far more room for ar- 
tistic talent than the usual monotonous representation 





of a mother and child, with or without Joseph, Eliza- 
beth and John the Baptist. When in Christ’s life on 
earth men attempted to put more honor upon Mary 
than other Christian men and women, expecting him 
to stop in the midst of a gospel sermon because his 
mother had come and wished to speak to him, “ He 
stretched forth his hand toward his disciples and said, 
Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven the 
same is my brother and sister and mother.” Above 
this passage, and with this scene as the background, 
let artists picture ‘‘The True Madonnas ”"—men and 
women who minister to the souls and bodies of the 
poor, the prisoners and the sinful, of whom Mary was 
but one of millions. ‘‘ Blessed among women,” but not 
lifted above them; much more not raised above her 
divine Son and Lord, as the artists have so generally 
and so falsely pictured her at the bidding of supersti- 
tion. Instead of so many representations of the Christ- 
child (few of which do not dishonor him in favor of 
his human mother) how much better if art had pict- 
ured more of his earthly ministry, with all its inspi- 
rations to doiug good! Instead of such an excess of 
dead or dying Christs would it not have been better to 
make equally prominent, as the Bible does and art 
does not, his resurrection, ascension and present inter- 
cession in Heaven ? 

If it be said that artists made what was demanded, 
we reply that genius has no more right to utter a lie in 
marble or upon canvas than in a history or a sermon, 
and the artists who for superstition’s gold blessed 
what God had not blessed are as much to be blamed as 
the false prophets, who, for royal gold and popular 
favor, spoke ‘‘smooth” rather than true things and 
‘prophesied deceits.”” Many of the great masters, 
whose portraits of human forms are so true and life- 
like that, like Michael Angelo in the presence of an- 
other’s statue of Mark at Florence and his own of Moses 
at Rome, we exclaim, ‘‘ Why dost thou not speak to 
me?’”’ are inexcusably untrue in the representation of 
divine persons and sacred things. There is a certain 
class of pictures in which a technical untruth is the 
deepest form of truth, as when Paolo Veronese, in the 
largest painting of Europe, represents as gathered 
about Christ in ‘‘ The Marriage Feast of Cana,” not the 
Galileans of that place but representatives of all parts 
of the world, who are being made one in him. We 
have no reference to such allegorical pictures, but to 
those which assume to be historical and yet misrepre- 
sent the truth to the people more seriously because 
more vividly than a written history could do; some 
from carelessness in ascertaining the actual facts, but 
more to support some error of corrupt religion by false 
testimony to the eyes of men. Of the careless sort is 
that picture of the amiable Fra Angelico, which repre- 
sents Peter as cutting off the ear of Malchus with a 
modern razor instead of the ‘‘sword’”’ mentioned in 
the Gospels; and also his picture of John the Beloved 
as literally, not orientally, ‘‘leaning upon Jesus’s 
bosom,”’ and that, to, at a modern table rather than an 
ancient triclinium. This latter is one of the least ex- 
cusable and most common white lies of the ‘Great 
Masters” of misrepresentation, and produces a ludi- 
crous difficulty when the woman who wished to anoint 
Christ’s foot finds it necessary to twist it out from 
under the table into a very awkward and uncomfortable 
position before she can bathe it with her tears. 
Equally needless and provoking is the untruth in dress 
which is so habitual with the great artists of the 
past, who generally ignore the real picturesque oriental 
garments of Bible characters, and either strip them 
to a nudity which they would never have allowed in 
life or disfigure them with modern or monkish robes 
that, like Joseph’s bloody coat carried to his father to 
convey a false impression, are unspoken falsehoods. 

Time and space would fail to tell of the other false- 
hoods in the most famous pictures—David in a statue 
at Florence with a sword for Goliath’s that is hardly 
long enough for himself; Christ standing to deliver 
the Sermon on the Mount, as represented in the Sistine 
Chapel, when the Bible expressly declares that he 
“gat ;”’ seven fish and seven fowl pictured in the Capi- 
tol at Rome as being prepared by Martha of Bethany 
for Christ and her household of three; baby Moses re- 
presented in Uffizi Gallery at Florence on a river bank 
with no rushes at all in sight; hundreds of babies being 
killed by order of Herod, in the little village of Bethle- 
hem, where there could not have been more than a 
score of ‘‘*two years old and under;” Christ and his 
mother handling rosaries and wearing crowns or gold 
wheels or gilded horse-shoes on their heads; Joseph, 
Mary’s betrothed young lover, pictured as gray or bald; 
persons in the robes of nuns or monks in Bible scenes ; 
John, the ‘“‘son of thunder,” with a woman’s head; 
Magi kissing Christ’s toe and worshiping Mary on a 
throne; Galilean fishermen just in from a hard night 
on the lake represented by Raphael, in his famous car- 
toons, in exactly the same togas and with the same cast 
of body and head as the gowned philosophers of Mars’ 
Hill, to whom Paul is represented as speaking in an- 





other of the same set of cartoons. Even that very 
lovely untruth of Correggio’s—his picture of the ‘‘ Holy 
Night’ when Christ was born—which, unlike almost 
every other representation of the scene, rightly makes 
Christ, rather than his mother, the prominent figure, 
conveys avery untrue conception of the incarnation, 
in making the Christ-child radiate light through the 
stable and upon his mother’s and the shepherds’ faces 
as evidence of his divinity. The God-given sign by 
which the shepherds were to know Jesus was not a 
radiance or a halo but rather the sign of all other chil 

dren of that land, to share whose humanity he had laid 
his glory by: *‘ Ye shall find him wrapped in swaddling 
clothes.” The Bible picture brings Christ nearer thau 
any artist’s picture of unreal and untrue haloes. ‘In 
all things Christ should be made like unto his 
brethren,” in pictures as he was in his history, and he 
is so represented in Thorwaldsen’s matchless statue of 
Christ and a few others of the greatest Christ figures. 
How untrue to the Bible description of Christ also are 
the artists that never make a smile on his face! How 
then could the children ever have come to him? 

But how can we characterize that greater blot on 
pictures and statues which is so painfully frequent— 
the unchaste in art? We may admire the matchless 
skill which embodied the heathen conceptions and 
occasionally rose above them in such statues as the 
half dozen roblest Venuses, which might more fitly be 
called statues of true womanhood; but when modern 
artists attempt to reproduce, in a Christian age, the 
unspeakably corrupt and corrupting legends of antiq- 
uity they lend their art to the downward forces of soci- 
ety, and that, too, far more culpably than those artists 
whom they imitate, who had only the dim moral light 
of a heathen age. What city would endure a restora- 
tion of the worship of Venus? Why, then, should a 
city endure in its art galleries painted or marble por- 
traits of sensual women as Venuses? The same figures 
quickly photographed trom life would not be tolerated. 
What new element enters into the case when an artist, 
somewhat more slowly, takes the actual portrait from 
life and calls it Eve, or Mary Magdalen, or Susanna, or 
Diana? It is one of the strange things too in this matter 
that the very persons who are historically famous for 
fleeing from impurity are painted in such a way as to 
rouse temptations to impurity in those who see them. 

It is a sufficient answer to those who say that nudity 
is necessary to the highest art that the most famous 
representations of classic and Christian subjects are in 
many cases those which are most fully draped. No 
ancient Venus stands as high as the draped Venus de 
Milo. No naked statue of Mars equals in artistic rank 
the fully clothed figure of that deity, in the beauty of 
his armor, which stands in the Capitol at Rome. No 
naked statue of the ancient emperors is to be men- 
tioned with that magnificent and fully clothed statue 
of Augustus in the Vatican. The statue of Diana at 
the Naples Museum, which is counted equal, if not 
superior, to any other figure of this goddess, is clothed 
to the very neck. The greatest of Madonnas—Rapha- 
el’s ¢ la chaise, in the Pitti Gallery at Florence—does 
not leave even the shoulders or the babe of Mary un- 
clothed. Artistic skill can prove itself even more in 
copying drapery than nudity. Let us have no less of 
art, but more regard in its work to the true and the 
chaste, that art may not be, as of old, the servant of 
vice and error but of morality and religion. 








PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 
THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES. 
By THE Rev. 8. H. Virein. 
HE mutual relations between Pastor and People 
are of a business character. 

There is a contract. The pastor is to give spiritual 
toil to people, the people are to give money to him. 
He has not contracted to build a church edifice, to gath- 
er crowds, to raise the money for his salary, to collect 
deficiencies, to care for walls and carpets and furnaces, 
to advértise services; in a word, to be the Board of 
Trustees. It is a huge indecency when any such work 
is left to the pastor. Mr. Beecher’s bit of autobiogra- 
phy concerning his sexton work in his first church is 
always to me more discreditable to the church than 
complimentary to him. The business relation implies 
mutual duties. The pastor who is also the public lec- 
turer, the newspaper editor, the ready advocate of any 
new scheme that lessens work for those to whom it 
has been pledged, the pastor who finds abundant work 
abroad to keep him from his people, violates his right 
to the pastoral office. His individual relation to Christ 
indeed calls for much toil that may lie outside parish 
limits, but neglect of the business contract is dis- 
honesty. 

The people are bound to keep their business con- 
tract to the letter. If income from pews is delayed, if 
extra expenses are assumed, if—why enumerate?—an- 
der all circumstances while the contract lasts the: peo- 
ple are bound to business accuracy in their peculiar 
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business relations to their pastor. The first day of the 
month, and not the third, fourth or fifth, is the day for 
payment if it is so ‘‘ nominated in the bond.” He will 
not probably demand it with Shylock severity, but the 
mutual relations which we are considering here re- 
quire it. Ifthe business of the parish is to be con- 
ducted by the pastor, if plans for the securing of the 
necessary income and like toils are to proceed from 
him, let us at once secure the endowment of a chair of 
secular business in all our theological seminaries. It 
will be as important as the new chair of Theology and 
Science at Andover. 

In settling the terms of the business contract, the 
higher relation of people to pastor is such as to require 
from them not the exercise of business smartness at 
the expense of continuous anxiety on the pastor's part, 
but such provision as will remove all unnecessary care 
concerning financial matters that he may more effec- 
tively give his whole soul and spirit to spiritual work. 
When we remember that the average pay of Christian 
ministers in this country is the same with the pay of 
the better class of manual dlay-laborers, and, of course, 
much less than the pay of journeymen artisans, it will 
be conceded that this is an important element in our 
discussion. It fs well said, ‘‘ Because a minister is to 
suffer martyrdom cheerfully for Christ, no Christian 
congregation need suppose that it is called upon to 
furnish the faggots and the fire.” 

These mutual relations are likewise of a spiritual 
character. 

This relation is not easily described, for it is subtle 
and profound. The pastor bears to the people col- 
lectively and individually the relation of a teacher and 
spiritual helper. It is by the communication of the 
truth that the kingdom of Christ is to be built up. 
The truth is the nourishment of every soul. The pas- 
tor must therefore be a skilled workman in the word 
of God. If there be failure here, the primary relation 
in the pastorate is vitiated. Not the general but the 
special and personal adaptation of God’s word to the 
needs of each is the pastor’s work. His mind must 
give audience to all his people, and his heart be large 
enough to superbly entertain them all. His relation 
is not that of a pope, to hurl the truth in authoritative 
dogmas against the people, demanding their acceptance 
of it, but rather the relation of a burning-glass through 
whose crystalline structure the truth may be focussed 
on the soul to do its own blessed work. His relation 
is not that of a personal conscience, so becoming re- 
sponsible for all decisions in matters of individual 
duty, but rather the relation of a beacon light in whose 
brilliant rays both good and evil are disclosed. His 
relation to the poor, the suffering, the sorrowing, the 
sinning among his people is that of a tender, strong, 
affectionate guide to Christ. To neglect one such is 
to be untrue to the established relation. Personal ease 
and pleasure, the accumulation of intellectual treasure, 
the hours of sleep, even, may all be held secondary to 
the sublime privilege of helping spiritually any one of 
a pastor’s people. The fragrance of his own spiritual 
life is imparted to them as the Damascus blades re- 
ceived the fragrant fumes from the alchemist. The 
faithful pastor can be recognized in his people. His re- 
lation is as close as that of a gardener to his growing 
plants, as a shepherd to his feeding and sometimes 
endangered flock, as a mother to her developing house- 
hold. The thought of personal emolument, the greed 
of gain, makes impossible the relation of a true pastor. 

As people are neither sheep nor plants, as pastor 
has no omniscience or even prescience, the relation of 
the people to him requires constant communication on 
their part. The most watchful pastor cannot know, 
ought not to be expected to know, of all bodily ail- 
ments and soul sickness save as he is informed. The 
Bible does not require it of him. ‘Is any sick among 
you? let him call for the elders of the church.” The 
relation of the people to him is that of rational human 
beings. Indiscriminate pastoral visitation is, there- 
fore, often a frivolous waste of time. The organized 
activity of the church should make apparent to the 
pastor the needs of his personal ministry. The spirit- 
ual relation of people to pastor requires that they also 
should seek his spiritual growth by ceaseless prayer, 
by frequent interview in which their spiritual treasure 
is shared with him, by a generous supply of all that 
feeds the soul and spirit. He cannot ruthlessly crush 
the freshness of their new thoughts of truth—they 
may not harness him into the old forms of expression, 
nor forbid him candid utterance of his latest deep con- 
victions. As the faults of a people require reproof, 
the neglects of a minister demand the same, and their 
mutual relations ought effectively to secure it. ‘‘A 
church must conserve its high spiritual interests, and 
if a pastor stand in the way of these he must be 
cut off.” 

Related thus mutually to each other, each must 
make effective for Christ the toils of the other; Pastor 
by prompting and directing the energies of the people, 
People by promoting and supporting all the agencies 





of Christian activity. Thus and thus only can the 
local church have increase of power and noble develop- 
ment. It then becomes a hive of spiritual industry. 
Its material interests are conducted with energy and 
discretion, its spiritual interests thrive, and a cluster 
of helpful agencies spring up within it. The com- 
munity feels the power of the Christ-life thus ex- 
pressed. There is no periodic excitement about a new 
pastor; an exchange for a single Sabbath does not 
provoke discussion about the pastor’s leaving; but 
mutually faithful in prayer, in affection, in toil, the 
heavens become generous with blessings, the pastor 
feeds his flock toa good old age, and children’s chil- 
dren tell the story of a strong and happy church. 








HOUSES OF CORRECTION FOR 
WOMEN. 
By JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 


HE article on ‘‘ Our Jails” by Mr. R. L. Dugdale, 
in alate issue of The Christian Union, is the 
strongest argument which could be used in favor of 
separate institutions for the detention and treatment of 
women offenders. Whatever may be the extravagance, 
folly and wickedness of shutting up men and boys in 
the jails described by Mr. Dugdale, the extravagence, 
folly and wickedness of shutting women and girls up 
with them is incomparably greater. 

If there were known to be in each county of the State 
a house into which men and women, girls and boys were 
enticed by wicked men, there kept confined for weeks 
and mouths in the most degrading idleness and license, 
without sunlight, fresh air or exercise, without school- 
ing or religious teaching, with murderers, burglars 
and prostitutes for their instructors, there would soon 
be an organized effort to suppress such infamous dens, 
and the men who made their profit from them would 
be punished. The fact that in each county such a 
house does exist is not made less horrible by the fact 
that it is called the County Jail, and that men and 
women, girls and boys are committed to it ‘“‘by due 
process of law,” and that the men who make a prolit by 
it are public officers, representatives of the majesty of 
of the law. Is not wickedness which is done under the 
guise of law the worst wickedness? Is it not more 
corrupting and more degrading to every man and 
woman who is exposed to low and vicious temptations 
and examples in our county jails, to know that the 
county jails are public institutions, maintained by the 
public, and for which the public are responsible? If 
nothing more can be done to remove this vile blot from 
the Christian character of our people, if men and boys 
and middle-aged women are still to be forced into such 
debasing companionship, at least let us save the young 
women from the dread contamination. 

The petition to the Legislature, which has several 
times been referred to in The Christian Union, praying 
that Reformatories for women may be established in 
the State, says that during the year 1878 from fifty 
counties, not including the County of New York, 501 
women between the ages of fifteen and thirty years 
were committed to the jails and penitentiaries; many 
for the second, third, and fourth time, and of these 
women 185 were twenty-one years and under. 

The bill providing for the establishment of houses of 
correction for women has unfortunately been so long 
delayed in the Senate that it has become necessary to 
extend the time for circulating the petitions to the 15th 
of April. The great interest manifested in the pro- 
posed plan is very encouraging, as is also the recom- 
mendation of the commission appointed by the Legis- 
lature to visit and investigate the management of the 
county jails, penitentiaries, etc., who in their report 
dated March 8th, 1880, say: ‘‘ Your commission would 
also recommend a reformatory for women where they 
can be kept by themselves and employed at some useful 
remunerative work, under the direction and care of 
their own sex.” 








UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION.* 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
HE lawyer proved a good traveling companion, 
and beguiled the eight miles’ ride with stories of 
smuggling adventure and the curious life of the coun- 
try about them. The journey to Burlington was a 
short one, and they went on board the steamboat a 
little after noon. The day had grown warm as early 
September, and taking chairs on deck after their din- 
ner they settled down for the afternoon. 

‘*T shall leave you just below Port Henry,” the law- 
yer said. ‘‘ Do you know how to find your way? Re- 
member,’’ he added, as Robert hesitated, ‘‘ I am an old 
friend—I may as well tell the truth—an old lover of 
your mother’s, and it is no fault of mine that I cannot 
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call you son. Anything I could do for my own boy I 
should gladly do for you.”’ 

** There is no need of concealing my errand,” Robert 
said after a few moments of silence. ‘‘I want to see 
for myself the record of my father’s trial and go over 
the ground as thoroughly as possible. Are avy of the 
lawyers living who were on the trial?” 

‘* None that I know of but the Judge himself,” Mr. 
Denison answered. ‘He is an old friend of mine. I 
will give you a letter to him; but are you sure it is best 
to rake up old memories?” 

“Perfectly sure,” the young man answered, a little 
proudly. The boat had started, and the beautiful bay 
lay before them down which years ago the mother had 
sailed, lost to its beauty, her sad eyes seeking only the 
end of a fruitless journey. The lawyer walked away 
toward the captain’s office and wrote the letter; then 
climbed to the upper deck and walked up and down as 
if not certain yet of the wisdom of what was to be 
done. He stopped by the pilot-house, arrested by the 
face of the steerer, stood for a few moments watching 
it keenly, then returned to the office. 

‘““There’s something singular about your pilot, 
Baxter,” he said to the captain. ‘‘ Does he ever 
drink?” 

‘* Never,” the captain said hastily. 
as sober a one on the lake. 
years.”’ 

**You’d better take a look at him, nevertheless.” 

The captain went away grumbling, and returned in 
a moment triumphant. 

‘*Sober as I am,” he said. ‘‘There’s something 
wrong about your own eyes, Denison.” 

‘Very possible,” the lawyer said, and returning to 
Robert, who was walking up and down the deck, the 
two talked on till the supper bell rang, and they went 
down to the tables still well filled, though the season 
proper had ended a month before. Cards were pro- 
duced as the tables were cleared, and Robert and Den- 
ison invited to join. Fora few minutes both lingered 
and watched the game, though neither played. Robert 
was the first to move. 

‘It is close here, and I shall walk awhile longer,” 
he said, and returned to the deck now deserted by 
everyone. The wind blew fresh and chill. He but- 
toned his overcoat closely about him and walked 
briskly till a glow filled him. The moon was at the 
full, and they moved now under the precipitous cliffs 
on the eastern shore. Far down a wall of rock seemed 
to rise, and at the west he could just discern the faint 
line of the Adirondacks, Mount Marcy towering high 
among them. The beauty of the night filled him—its 
peace stole into his soul. These quiet heights piling 
in the distance, guarding the silent lake, held rest. 
Under their shadow his father had lived, and on that 
final day Robert knew that the last words he had been 
heard to say were: 

‘*T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” 

A felon’s death it might have been, but no felon’s 
soul went to meet it. 

As they had walked and talked through the afternoon 
Denison had told the younger manevery pleasant thing 
he could recall of his father’s life, and then all the im- 
pression, still alive and strong, that Patty had made 
upon him during her year in the little village; and 
Robert had listened with the keenest avidity. She had 
loved, then—this silent woman in whom love seemed 
dead—and her heart was not hard, but buried in the 
grave with the lover of her youth. A new sense of her 
life came upon him. He understood her silence. His 
own pain taught him what pain had been hers. A 
tenderer feeling than he had ever felt came to him. 

‘Poor mother!” he said softly. ‘Perhaps this new 
fortune will brighten her life, too.” 

He looked off to the shore. They were nearing the 
wall of rock he had noted a few minutes before, and it 
seemed to him heading straight for it. Denison came 
out through the dimly lighted cabin and stood by him, 
then started. 

‘“There’s something wrong,” he said. 
channel there !” 

The captain’s voice was heard overhead : 

‘* Stacy! you’re mad, man!” 

For one awful moment the two stood. Then Deni- 
son shouted to the men who had followed him up: 

‘Back! Back!” and rushed to the other end, haul- 
ing Robert with him. But as they ran the shock came, 
and with a crash that split every timber, and crushed 
the forward deck and cabin like egg-shells, the boat, 
with all steam on, plunged at the cliff towering above, 
and then, held by the jutting rocks below, quivered as 
if a moment more would send to the bottom what re- 
mained. 

After the first terrified shock the few women were 
quiet, hushing the screaming children. 

The captain ordered back the frightened deck hands 
and hurried the passengers forward, aiding them to 
the shelf of rock against which they lay. 
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‘‘For your lives!” he shouted. ‘‘ She'll go down in 
three minutes.” 

In less than that time everyone on board had found 
footing, and the captain himself helped to lift the only 
injured one, a Canadian fireman, who had tried to jump 
and been crushed between boat and rock. It had all 
come and gone like an evil dream. Even as they 
turned to see the peril from which every soul had 
escaped, with one lurch the vessel was gone, and in a 
moment only a swirl in the moonlit water showed 
what their fate might have been. 

“Let us give thanks to our Lord God,” said a pas- 
senger—a gray-haired man—falling on his knees, and 
in broken words seeking to speak the gratitude for 
life, and then with the others he joined in making the 
women as comfortable as possible. The rock was less 
steep than it had looked. It was possible to climb to 
the summit, and the space where they were, though 
narrow, afforded ample foothold, but that was all. 
Above them, accessible by a narrow way which must 
at some time have been used, it was soon found that 
the rock shelved back, overhung from above, and 
forming, if not a cave, at least a protection against the 
frost and wind. One by one the party ascended. 
Brush was gathered and a fire lighted, over which the 
shivering women and children hovered, and soon from 
the other side an answering blaze showed that friends 
were on the way and the imprisonment could not be 
for long. 

‘*Keep your spirits up,” the captain said, though his 
pale face showed his own distress over the unaccount- 
able catastrophe. ‘It’s one of the Port Henry tugs. 
You'll have a hot breakfast at Port Henry, every one 
of you.” 

‘“* Every one but Stacy,” the first mate said. 
you know he hadn’t turned up, captain?” 

‘* He’d be strung up where he stood if he did,” the 
captain said between his teeth. ‘‘It’s the work of a 
madman. Every soul of us might have been at the bot- 
tom. I’ve run on the lake forty year, boy and man, 
and never saw nor heard of such a piece of work.” 

‘* Did you see him?” a voice asked. 

‘* Just one minute and no more,” the captain said. 
‘‘T went to the upper deck and saw we were far out 
of the channel, and ran forward. Stacy stood there 
with his eyes set and as unconscious as a dead man. I 
caught the wheel and gave one turn backward, but it 
was too late. I saw him spring and ran back, and then 
came the crash. Drunk, I suppose; but he’s at the 
bottom somewhere, aud we’re never likely to know.” 

‘“«He swims like a duck,” the mate said. ‘‘ He may 
have come up somewhere and got ashore. I’ve seen 
him sit that same sort of way, and never answer, but I 
don’t believe it was drink. There was no smell of 
drink, and he had no look of a drinking man. And as 
to what’s happened, I can’t believe it now. Half an 
hour ago a good boat under our feet—I knew every 
plank in her—and now cast away here with nothing 
but our lives. It’s a miracle there’s no more hurt, 
Have you looked at Baptiste since they laid him 
down?” 

“No,” the captain said, starting, 
ten the poor soul. How is he?” 

“Going fast, Captain, I think,’ a voice said. ‘‘ We 
put our coats together for a bed, and did what we 
could, but life’s pretty nearly out of him.” 

Captain Baxter turned, and Robert followed a step 
or two to the niche where the dying man had been 
laid. A sudden blaze shot up as some one dropped 
fresh hemlock boughs upon the fire, and Robert leaned 
over the maimed body of the poor fellow, who opened 
his eyes and murmured : 

‘*A priest! Oh, for God’s love, a priest. 
no one here?” 

His look wandered from one to another, then fell 
upon Robert. He rose suddenly and with staring, 
horror-stricken eyes cried out—a cry so full of deadly 
terror that the listeners shivered in hearing and the 
children burst into crying again— 

‘‘Robert Saunders! Robert Saunders! For the love 
of God leave me. Take him away! Take him away!” 

He fell back, covering his eyes with his hands, but 
crying still, 

**Take him away!” 

Robert bent over him. 

‘“*Tam Robert Saunders, truly,” he said, ‘‘but how 
can you know it?” 

‘*He’s out of his head,” one of the men said. ‘‘ Bap- 
tiste, you never saw him before.” 

‘“*T saw him go to his death,” the man cried, putting 
out his hands. ‘I sent him there. Holy Mother of 
God! I did the murder, and he was innocent. Oh, 
for a priest !” 

As if light from Heaven itself had suddenly gleamed 
upon the past, Robert saw what must be. The stained 
memory of an innocent man might be cleansed, and 
the guilt-burdened soul of the dying culprit would be 
lightened by the confession, made before God and to 
his fellow men, even if not received by the authorized 
officers of law or religion. The dying man still turned 
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in terror away, but Robert, quivering with excitement, 
held his place. 

‘*Come quickly,” he called to Denison, who stood 
feeding the fire. ‘‘ Here is a confession you must hear. 
Quick! There is no time to lose.” 

Denison came forward hastily. Robert’s face was 
set and stern, but the light of some new hope was in 
it. 

**Quick!” he said again. The dying man looked up 
once more. Whether Denison’s pale, thin face, and 
coat buttoned to his chin in the chill night air, con- 
veyed to the sinking man some sense of a priestly 
presence, none could say; nor was there any question. 
The man spoke instantly, eagerly, and so clearly that 
all about heard. 

‘He wasn’t dead. I saw them fight. I saw Saunders 
drag him under the brush and go. I saw he had taken 
nothing. I saw there was money. I went only to get 
the money. Not to kill—holy Mother of God!—not to 
kill. He stirred when I took his watch. Then I 
choked him till he lay still, and covered him again. I 
would have told. I did not want to hurt Robert Saun- 
ders, but I was afraid. I hated Crandall, for he had 
done me a bad turn. I was glad he was dead.” 

Although for one moment utterly confounded, Deni- 
son’s quick instinct told him what was needed, and 
taking out his note book he wrote swiftly as the 
broken words followed one another, adding as the 
voice ceased : 

‘*T, Baptiste Leroy, confess that I am the murderer 
of Thomas Crandall, and that Robert Saunders was in- 
nocent of the crime for which he was hung.”’ 

‘*He can’t write,” the captain said. 

‘*He can make his mark,” Denison answered. The 
men raised him, and Robert steadied the stiffening 
hand as the mark was made, hardly visible in the flick- 
ering, uncertain light—but there ! 

“* Absolution!” he muttered, but even with the word 
fell back, cringing, from the form he still believed to be 
the accusing spirit of the man he had sinned against. 
Once more he cried, ‘‘ Absolution!” And, even with 
the word, the spirit passed into the presence of the 
Judge—and the Father—of all the earth. 

Robert sat down by the lifeless body and buried his 
face. He could neither think nor feel. The men fell 
back and left him to himself. Denison stood silent for 
a moment, then returned to the curious group about 
the fire, deeming it best to answer all questions then 
and there. The captain sat as if stunned. He had 
known Robert’s father, and been one of the party who 
watched with Searles in the attempt to break the 
Sandy Hill jail and rescue him. 

‘*T said then I'd give all I had in the world to settle 
the thing,” he said at last, ‘‘ but I never thought that 
twenty years afterward I'd be taken at my word, and 
my boat go to the bottom to get at the rights of it. 
Where’s the boy?” 

**Let him alone,” Denison said. 
he can bear.”’ 

‘* Here’s a let-up for all of us,” the mate said, ‘‘ the 
tug’s in sight; two of ’em!”’ 

In a moment all heard the sound of wheels and the 
puff of steam, which told that the strange night had 
ended and a new day begun. From the very gate of 
death full life had sprung, and as Robert took his place 
on the little tug, and listened to the wonder and dis- 
may of the rescuers, no room was left in his soul for 
sense of loss, or terror at the danger he had passed. 

‘* Never any more a curse,” sounded over and over in 
his soul, as if these were the only words brain could 
hear or heart desire, and as ,at last morning and sun- 
shine came again, and he walked up the village street 
Patty’s sad steps had trodden twenty years before, the 
burden of his life rolled away, and with bowed head 
and soul full of solemn joy one thought went up: 

“T believe in God.” 


*“He has had all 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

TEN days later Patty sat by the open fire in the low 
room unchanged in any respect since the days when 
Robert, stretched on the bear-skin before it, read by 
the flickering light, or followed the flame as it darted 
up the wide chimney. Cesar, grown older and 
heavier, but still alert and keen, lay in his old place at 
the feet of Benoni, who sat busily repairing some 
snares. Patty's knitting had fallen from her hands. 
Her eyes were bent on the glowing coals, the look of 
long pain, silently borne, still inthem. Again, as she 
looked, the weary years seemed to pass one by one in 
slow procession; the old home, the level grave under 
the swaying birch tree, the long journey, and then the 
making of this new home, always, day by day, with its 
reminder of that other one. She saw the laughing 
dark eyes and beautiful head of the baby, grasping 
Benoni’s finger, clutching Cesar as he stood patient 
and submissive, the busy feet seeking always some 
new way to walk in, the little hands she had put away 
resolutely from the clinging clasp that learned at last 
te spend itself on the silent uncle. She saw again the 
look of bewilderment and pain in the child’s face in 











the conflict which had been the seal of her own resolu- 
tion—the indifference of boyhood, which stabbed her, 
even when surest that it was her own work, and best 
so. The sharp longing, as sharply put down, for the 
love she would never know. Then the fierce outbreak 
—the storm which had driven them asunder, and the 
silent years in which she had waited for the end. 

It must come, and before her own life had passed. 
The cup would not be full till her own eyes had seen 
the evil in store—her own lips once more tasted the 
bitter draught of another’s sin. Beyond this all was 
dark. If only the crime and panishment, which she 
foresaw as inevitable for this inheritor of the hard 
promise, proved expiation for the past, and in Robert 
the curse might end! For this day by day she prayed, 
and her hands clasped and her lips moved now in the 
anguish of entreaty : 

**How long, O Lord? How long?” 

Cesar stirred uneasily and lifted his head; then 
gave a low bark and shook himself as he arose. 
Benoni looked up also—the mysterious inward sense, 
the equivalent of hearing, warning him of the sound to 
which his outward ears were dead. In these years 
their own immediate surroundings had altered but lit- 
tle, but ten miles back from the lake a small settlement 
had cleared ground and opened up the rich land for 
cultivation, and now and then, after a day’s fishing on 
the lake, some one from it sought shelter in this—the 
only house for miles. Benoni rose and opened the 
door as a light knock was heard. Cssar growled low, 
then looked up, snuffed eagerly, and with one bound 
and a sound compounded of bark and howl of joy 
planted his great feet on the stranger’s shoulders. 

‘‘ Down, Cesar,” Patty said, starting forward; for 
the dog was fierce, and such demonstration strange and 
unusual; but Cesar, though dropping to the ground, 
whirled about in an ecstasy of delight, barking with 
such tremendous power that speech was useless. 

** Quiet, Cesar,” said the stranger imperatively, and 
Patty stood motionless. The voice she knew; but as 
the tall figure moved astep forward, and removing the 
hat showed hair thickly sown with gray, she looked 
from the dark eyes, surely Robert’s, to the face, still 
bearing marks of the hard conflict out of which it had 
come, young still, but with the brightness of something 
more than youth as he looked at her with a look she 
could not interpret. Love, surely; and her heart leaped 
to meet the demand, silent since his babyhood. 

** Robert?” she said faintly, putting out her hands. 
Then they fell. The spell of years was still upon her. 
“Is it Robert?” 

“Yes, itis Robert,” he said, taking her hand and 
looking at her wistfully. Benoni stood near, holding 
him fast, and tears running down his face as he passed 
his hand over the gray head and made the sign denot- 
ing heavy sickness. ‘‘I have come to tell you some- 
thing, mother. I have strange news: and I have jour- 
neyed far since I was able to tell it.” 

Patty looked at him, still silent, but her eyes 
widening with dread of what she might hear. Sorrow 
had come, and sin it must be too, else why the worn 
face and white locks on the head that for a moment 
she had longed to clasp to her bosom and bless? Yet 
the face held peace and light: a look that had been on 
his father’s face that morning long ago as she unclasped 
her arms and left him forever. She bent forward 
eagerly. Her breath came quick and hard. Perhaps 
—perhaps out of the sin redemption had come to the 
son, though for the father it had not been possible. 
Robert caught her as for a moment she tottered, and 
placed her in her chair. 

“It is good news,” hesaid. ‘‘ The only news in the 
world that could be good for either you or me. 
Mother, for twenty-one years you have believed a lie. 
My father died an innocent man. He was no murderer, 
and here are all the papers that prove my words.” 

Patty looked at him in terror, then burst into a 
passion of weeping and clasped him to her. 

‘Oh, my boy, my boy!” she cried. ‘This is the 
way it has had to end. And I thought for a minute 
there could be good for either of us! God has taken 
your senses. You are mad, and so the curse has 
worked !” 

‘* Hush, mother,” Robert said, as she clung to him. 
“‘T wish I could have told you differently. Try and 
be quiet, and understand. I have not Jost my senses. 
I have been at Lowgate, to Uncle Silas’s house. I 
have talked with Thomas Denison and Judge Allen. 
You remember them both. This paper is the Judge’s 
own cancelling of the sentence he passed upon my 


father. There is everything here needed to clear his 
name and mine. Try and listen, and I will tell you the 
whole.” 


Patty sat down, trembling still, but trying to be 
calm. If this were delusion it would soon prove 
itself, and the old names held a soothing power in 
themselves. Her eyes were fastened on Robert’s face 
as he spoke, and they never moved as the story went 
on. He told it from the beginning. His own pain— 
the burden she had put upon him, and the burden it 
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had remained, till at last it had seemed to lighten and 
he had come to hope in a future. A quiver went over 
her as he spoke of Searles, and her hands clasped tight 
as he spoke of the last days at Houghton and the 
shock of discovery. Detail by detail, till the last words 
were spoken, and he had read the formal phrases of 
the affidavits which held Baptiste Leroy’s confession— 
the paper given by the Judge—everything that had 
been deemed necessary to convince her of the full truth. 

‘¢ And now, mother,” he said, at last, as he laid the 
package on her knee, that she might see for herself, if 
inclined, ‘‘now your banishment is over. You owe it 
to my father’s memory to go back to his people and 
and yours the people who knew you both. I have 
stayed long enough to arrange fur it all. You must 
go away from here, and at once. The old house is 
waiting for you. I have done nothing to it because I 
knew you would like best to settle it after your own 
mind, and you and Benoni must go back with me. 
That is my first work—and then——.” 

Patty rose slowly, and stretched out her hands as if 
in the dark feeling her way. Robert looked at her in 
alarm as she strove vainly to speak. Her face worked 
strangely—she gasped for breath, then fell before him 
and held his knees. 

‘‘Forgive me! forgive me!” she prayed, and tears 
came again in floods. ‘I shall never be forgiven in 
this world or the next. Oh, my God, why could I 
not have known?” 

‘* Hush, mother,” Robert said again, his arms around 
her and his hands pressing the poor head to his cheek. 
‘*There is nothing to forgive. You thought you were 
right, and I know how you suffered. I never could 
have known but for just such pain in my own soul. I 
went through the depths. I was faithless and hope- 
less, and out of it all my God has led ine—the God you 
did not believe in enough to trust his love, but who is, 
for both of us, our portion forever. Hush! When 
you are better you must give me supper, mother. I 
have walked over from the new village. I had not 
forgotten one turn of the woods, thuugh so much is 
changed. Now, while you are busy, let me tell Benoni.” 

Patty rose. Robert had judged rightly, that care for 
his wants would be a relief from the intense emotion 
of the last hour. He had dreaded the self-reproach 
which might be the rerction of these silent years and 
determined on swift measures to set it aside, and inthe 
strong pressure of his warm, young arms Patty, as he 
lifted her from the floor and s‘niled his old bright 
smile, felt that not only forgiveness but love was there, 
and pressed his lips with the first mother’s kiss they 
had ever known. 

‘*God bless my son—the son who has everything to 
forgive, and who does forgive his mother!” she said 
solemnly. Bevouvi bent over her as she lifted her head. 
Livtle as he yet understood, he knew well that a new 
life had begun, and ki-sed her cheek with the old af- 
fection which for years bad had n> outward token. 
Then Robert, holding his hand, made it all pluin to him 
also, Cesar sitting with head on his knee, and eyes 
running over with love that eyes only could speak. 

Patty prepared coffee, and brought out venison that 
Benoni had killed, and Robert ate and drank with the 
eagerness of a hungry boy; Patty’s pale face lighting 
with a smile as she watched him. 

‘* Now to bed,”’ he said, ‘‘ and to-morrow we'll settle 
things. No, my own place,” he added, as she motioned 
toward her own room. ‘I could not sleep anywhere 
else.” He mounted the narrow stair to the little room 
which he had never thought to see again. Once more 
he lay down in the bed on which he had tossed in that 
last night of misery, and once more looked out to the 
same stars that had shone on the sad, bitter conflict 
alone. To nigat they saw only peace—peace, and a 
longing for another good toward which his heart 
leaped, but for which he could well wait a little longer. 
Patty came softly up the stair and bent over him. 

‘‘Is it comfortable?” she said. ‘Can you sleep in 
such a little place?” 

Robert drew her down to him, and she kissed him 
passionately. 

_ ‘*How can you love me?” she said with tears. “I 
had almost ruined your life. My own is ruined.” 

‘* Never,” Robert said. ‘‘ There are good days for 
both of us. Go now to rest, mother, for you need it, 
ard I waut you to be strong. Good night.” 

‘**Good night, my son,” she said softly, still holding 
to him as if she could not let go—then, ieft him. 

(To be continued.) 








—To forgive our enemies is a charming way of re- 
venge, and a short Cesarean conquest, overcoming 
without a blow, laying our enemies at our feet under 
sorrow, shame and repentance; leaving our foes our 
friends, and solicitously inclined to grateful relations. 
Thus to return upon our adversaries isa healing way 
of revenge, and to do good for evil a soft and melting 
ultion, a method taught from heaven to keep all smooth 
on earth.—[Sir Thomas Brown. 





Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WHAT are we. O Lord, that we sbould lift up our voices to 
one s0 far exceeding in glory all that we have known? We 
cannot understand thee—neither the scope of thy being, nor 
alt its tenderness. To the thunder of thy power thou dost 
bring also love, and all gentleness. Yea, thy voice, that 
shakes the eartb, is 1 ss than thy silence; and the band that 
wields the spheres is weak compared with the heart of thy 
love. And thy uature, without stain, without disproportion, 
witnout fault, dwelling in tne plenitude of thy glory, and 
power, a'd wisdom and goodness, is yet gentie and humople 
and meek, aod thou art tull of all the graces whicb we aspire 
toward but never reach. 

And yet we are not discouraged. Tbough we be very 
smal', and though we be very far away, and though our per- 
fection is as a tuing imagined, and our reality 1s crude aad al! 
distort d, though we are but bere and there sparkling with 
tne divine fire, yet we are nearto thee because we are dear 
to tnee ; and taou art forbearing, and with infinite patience 
art carryiog usalo g. 

And now, have compassion upon everyone, this morning, 
who, wi:b upturned heurt, seeks the succor of God. May 
none hide, or think that they can cover themselves. Aid 
why should we hide from tbe Physician that comes to cure 
the sore, the pain, the sickness? Come, O thou that dost heal 
the sul, and look upon our opened bearis, this morning, 
just as they are. More searcningly than we can discern. dis. 
cern thou the thoughts and intenis of our beart. We do not 
plead innocence or attainment; but we do plead want, ana 
sinfuiness, and a!l manner of ioficmity. We do bring charges, 
netagai st thee, but against our pride. We do bring charges 
against our selfishoess. We do smite upon our breast, io view 
of our sordid and worldly ways, and say, God be merciful to 
us: we ure sinners. 

And wilt thou help everyone. Help'hose tbat bave trouble 
athome. Help those that have troucle in themselves. Help 
those wnose very life is disco: dauot—who have inberued from 
those tnat have goue before them burdens, pains, sorrows, 
un: qual dispositiors, ill bealth, weaknesses. Have compas. 
sion on those that stumble slmost at their enteriog into life— 
upon those whose very birth was a mistake. Have compas. 
sion upon all; and may everyoue aceept the proviem given 
oim, sv to carry bimseit in this life as to live again und as to 
draw from tbe crude ang ruce earthly material the bright 
fl wer of hop« and love and joy. 

We oeseech of thee teat toou wilt turn all our hearts more 
and more away from selfisnness and toward benevolent 
tnings. Muay w: live wih a desire to build upthose that are 
around about us, and to make the place where we dwell 
pur-r and nobler and sweeter and more j -yful. May we de- 
sire torectaim men from tneir transgressions, to cleanse them 
andto purify them. May we gu down to tbose who are be- 
low us, not wito aus erity and judgment, but with sorrow 
and sympa by and love. 

We pray tbat we may take part and lot with our day and 
witn our country int e developments thatare going on. Let 
it pot be in vain -hat we have been born ioto this land of 
privil ge, woere there 1s large room. ample liberty, great 
power, and abounding weal.n aod bappicess, and hope for us 


‘uno for our pos erity. May we be asbamed to haug no picture 


up -n the wall, to carve rostatue of b: auty toat shall remain 
afer we are gone to leave our thougnt aod our desire ex- 
pressed benind us. May it be cur gladness to be workers to- 
gether with God; and may we join hands to spreaa abroad 
tne Gosp~!. to maintain all institutions, all laws, and all wise 
economies, an to spread over tne whole land the blessing of 
tne Gospel « f Christ Jesus. 

Bless tne Presideutof these United States. Bless those that 
are joined in executive functions with bim. Remember the 
Congress that is assem bled,and grant that their wisdom may be 
wisdom from above, and not the wisdom that is from peneatn. 
Bicss al! the Legislatures of the several 8 ates, ali the gov- 
ernors ther of, all judges and magistrates, all teachers, all 
ecitors, ail that in anywise are striving to set forth knowl 
edue for the people. 

And we pras that thy kingdom may come in this land, not 
alone for Our own en: hronement ana for our own power a«d 
glory, but tba’ here a light may be kindled which shall be a 
guide to all the nations of the earth. 

Give libertyeverywhere. Help on those changes that must 
take place by thy power. Briog reformation if that snail be; 
and veil thy face and bring revolution if tbat must come; but 
let the day of wratband of blood be short. Sheath thy sword, 
O thou God avenging tbine own. Grant that at last tre write 
banver may be unturied, that the scepter of love may reign 
torever, and that all the nations of the earth may come and 
rest »n thee. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE PRODIGAL SON.* 


HE parables of Christ may be said to be divided 

into two, the great parables and the small parables. 
Of the great parables of Christ that may be said which 
Daniel Webster is reputed to have said when asked 
which of Shakespeare’s dramas he liked the best. He 
replied, ‘‘ The one that I read last.” So it may be said 
of this, until we reud another. Not only is it a drama 
in two acts, but it contains within it the virtues, in so 
far as we understand anything by that term—the moral 
virtues. It contains in it God and his nature; moral 
government, as expressed by the course of time; sin, 
repentance, restoration, rejoicing. In short, it is the 
Gospel in essence. A careful following from the inte- 
rior may perhaps weaken it; nevertheless it is need- 
ful for us, that need yet to be fed not simply with milk 
but often with milk and water. 


* SUNDAY MORNING, March 21, 1880. Lesson: Luke xv. 
Hymns (Piymoutb Collection): Nus. 730, 889, 7382. Reported 





expresely for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 


In the first place, it has extraordinary combinations 
in it, and what would seem to be impossible combina 
tions—as, for instance, the combination of degradation 
and restoration. The subject, though deep, interior. 
subtle, stands out like a picture; and the whole js 
done with a few strokes. It is not laden with mate 
rial. It bore primarily and directly on the Pharisees, 
as representing self-righteous men, contemptuous of 
other men, but it bears just as directly upon the de- 
velopments of every age as it did upon the times in 
which they lived. Its scope and its method make it 
universal, 

The first scene presents to us an indulgent father, 
unwilling to refuse a son anything: wise, doubtless, 
not ignorant through want of foresight, and yet an- 
swering to the description which is made by our Sav- 
iour of God himself, whom he describes as making his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and as sending 
the rain on the just and on the unjust. The father in 
the parable represents God. The genial, jovial, happy 
younger son, the pet of the family, had been to a con- 
siderable degree spoiled by being brought up a little 
too delicately and indulgently. The elder son had 
been trained rigorously to good habits ; but the younger 
son always, through indulgence evidently, had done 
pretty much as he liked. He was his mother’s darling. 
He was not bad. He was most amiable; he was charm- 
ing; and, like many another, he very soon sucked the 
honey out of home, and would see the world. This 
was his first impulse. Home was too strait for him. 
He had an impetuous nature that overflowed, and he 
very soon had rendered stale all the allowable domes 
tic comforts of life. His blood was warm and his am- 
bition was vital; and it was not for him to be like a 
tallow candle that burned itself out in an iron candle- 
stick. He meant to be a light throughout the world: 
and from home he must ge. Though his nature was 
impetuous it was not corrupt nor ugly. He was a 
young man of unquenchable eagerness, not altogether 
well-determined and set upon noble ends. He seems 
not to have had any other aim but simply a chance to 
blossom; and blossom he would. No worthy object 
was there in his life thus far. He answered to the uni- 
versal touch of nature that invites men to enjoy them- 
selves. He had as yet formed no character, and there- 
fore he had no sense of character. He had as yet 
founded and hardened no lines of conduct or principle. 
and therefore he had no principles. He was not un- 
principled, but he had no principles. He had not been 
trained, evidently, to any occupation. His hands were 
too tender, and his mother’s heart was-too tender, and 
therefore he had no settled industry. But he had 
health, buoyancy, imagination, expectation, good fel- 
lowship, and right royal jovialty. He was a very nice 
fellow. Above all, he seems to have been one of those 
men whose nerves are quick. He was no dullard. He 
was genial and sympathetic. He took to the world, 
and the world took to him. As is cloth that, wherever 
aman goes, takes something of everything that is fly- 
ing in the air all around about him, so are many men’s 
natures, that catch something from every phase and 
every side of society. 

These amiable qualities which were beautifu) in their 
beginning, and which doubtless in many aspects were 
admirable, nevertheless were his ruin. They drew 
around him friends, as sweets draw insects in summer. 
They laid the foundation of sweet vices. There are 
two kinds of vices; the sweet vices and the acrid vices. 
There is a race of men that, in entering into the world, 
are calm, cold, cautious, sagacious, timid, selfish. 
They are not easily led to break the laws of morality, 
because it does not pay; because there is no money it 
it. They never think of breaking the laws of society. 
There is danger init. ‘They will run as near the edge 
of them as possible, and throw the shadow of their 
thought over into the abyss of transgression ; but they 
never, by as much as a hair’s breadth, will tread over 
the law; and yet, along the line of the law they carry 
pride, selfishness, hardness, cruelty, deviltry. ‘They 
are not easily led away toward convivial vices, because 
they are not convivial. They are not social; they live 
shut up in themselves; they are unsympathetic; and 
all those temptations that come through sympathy 
never molest them. 

Such was the elder brother of the parable. 
many years did I serve thee, neither transgressed I at 
any time thy commandment; and yet thou never 
gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends; but as soon as this thy son was come which 
hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed 
for him the fatted calf”—five times as big. He ws 
the bargain-maker. 

On the one side, then, there are the sweet vices, 
which spring from virtues and excellences, and on the 
other the vices that spring from corruption and from 
selfishness. 

So the young man went out from his father’s house : 
not, we are to suppose, with rebellion, not because he 
disesteemed father and mother, but because his was @ 
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buoyant nature, and because he had a certain kind of 
ambition to see the world, and know more about it; 
and in its primary elements it is a very generous and 
commendable thing fora young man to want to know 
more than the hamlet where he is brought up or any 
of its familiar haunts can afford him the opportunity of 
learning. Home is a nest; it is a good place to be 
born in; but oftentimes it has no room to fly in; and 
when young men have wings they want more room 
than the nest; and it is very well that it should be so. 

A gay time had he. Even evil was embellished to 
his eye. For days and weeks and months his very 
virtue, as it were, skimmed the surface of evil toward 
which be ran. Weare not to suppose that he plunged 
into the pool with one fatal dive. He went by graded 
steps, a little further on the right and on the left, 
checked occasionally by repulsions of revealing vices, 
but on the whole gaining courage and strength, each 
step impelling the next all the way down. He went 
out into life, and found life wonderfully more pleasant 
than he had thought. He found more friends there 
than he had at home. He found there more human 
nature than he ever thought of before. He found 
there deft, sweet, singing artful ways. Temptations 
were, like art, beautiful in all their forms. Solicita- 
tion and indulgence maintained decorum. There were 
a thousand things that stirred the imagination and the 
emotions, and produced both the sense of beauty and 
the sense of pleasure, and no sense of harm. As long 
as he had the means he prospered. Neither was it so 
long, nor did he go so deep as to impair his health 
and strength. 

There are two things that tend to brivg a man up in 
a downward career—the giving out of his health, and 
the giving out of his pocket; and blessed be the man 
whose pocket gives out before his health does. That 
was the case with this young man. He spent all his 
substance. It does not follow that his substance was 
small, and so was soon spent; it may have been 
that the amount was large, and that therefore it was 
soon expended; but when the fuel gave out the fire 
had no more any flame. Health is capital just as much 
as property is; and the man that has run through 
either his money or his health has spent his capital. 
In this case the young man’s means failed. I suppose 
he could not tell how it went. There are a great many 
of us who have sympathy with persons that have spent 
their money without knowing what they spent it for. 
There be men who are like casks of wine stored away in 
the cellar of the bon vivant. A little worm loves wine, 
and gets it by boring through the stave; and there- 
after, drop by drop, drop, drop, it leaks away ; and by- 
and-by the vintner comes for his wine, and the cask is 
empty. Where it has gone to, or who took it, he does 
not know. And with a man’s pocket it is the same. 
In some manner the contents disappear. There is a 
way in, and apparently there is no hole at the bottom; 
but it leaks out and is gone. And I apprehend that 
our young man of the parable could not have told 
where he had sown his gold, or what had become of it, 
but only that it was gone. Much of it had been parted 
with kindly. Much of it through too easy persuasion. 
He had filled the air with gold-dust, and called it glory 
and beauty and joy; but when the gold-dust settled to 
the ground it left a cold and leaden sky. 

Now where was the beauty? Now where was the 
glory? How all was changed ina moment! How like 
a prince is the man arrayed in beautiful garments! 
How, the moment that garment grows seedy and 
threadbare and ragged, he is anything but a prince to 
the very men who acclaimed him. The flower that in 
the morning opens pure as a lily and fragrant as a 
rose—behold it when the rain has fallen and beaten it 
down into the dirt, and its petals are gone! Who can 
then see on the stem or on the seed-pod the beauty 
that was there before the storm rifled that flower? 
And how much bright favor and power is in men’s 
eyes merely external! 

All his lovers were gone. They were not lovers; 
they were parasites. They praised him with their 
eyes, they praised him with their lips, they praised 
him with their caresses. So long as he was prosper- 
ous, so long as there was honey, there were humming- 
birds about him; but the moment he was empty they 
were absent. No more flattery now. Those who had 
borrowed from him kept aloof, lest he might beg back 
his gifts. They did not want to be reproached with 
hardness when they proved hard toward him. Not 
one stood by him. He was a prince of good fellows 
a little while before, there was no end to his ac- 
quaintances, to the compliments that he received, to 
the kindnesses that were shown him, to the false loves 
that were round about him; but apparently so soon as 
he ceased to minister pleasures to those that sur- 
rounded him not one of them stood by him. 

Not only did no one stand by him, but no one had 
admonished him. Not one, when he came to trouble, 
sympathized with him. In all the sky of beauty, not 
one had really loved him, Ge had had a heaven. It 
Was as false an hell in every particular, tCnder the 





most beautiful aspects of sympathy and affection there 
was the remorsefulness of a carnal love, lust, greed, 
treachery, abandonment and damnation. * Yesterday 
they were butterflies: to-day they are worms. Yester- 
day they were nightingales and mocking-birds: to- 
day they are ravens and vultures. When he turned to 
his landlord, the landlord met him with a surly face, 
and said, ‘‘ You must pay in advance.” And when he 
turned for his wine, the wine-seller said, ‘‘ Yes, if you 
have money.” And when he turned to his clothier, the 
man asked him to pawn the rags that he had on, in- 
stead of clothing him again. ‘*‘No man gave unto 
him.” 

Poor fellow! My heart is sorry for him. He was 
not so bad. If he was, there are a thousand of you 
that are just as bad, perhaps. If he was bad, then 
there are whole swarms and droves of men in every 
city that are bad. He was very good turned very bad. 
That was the trouble with him. His sugar had fer- 
mented. The honey had become vinegar. 

Now comes the crisis—the test as to whether he was 
or was nota man. It is not hard for a man to prove 
that he is a man so far as the beast is concerned—for 
every man is a man riding a beast, a soul riding a body ; 
and there may be manliness of the body and not man- 
liness of the soul. Men that enter upon a career of 
pleasure, the downward way, are very soon brought to 
the test of manliness. Any man who is generous, 
large-minded, confiding, courageous, hopeful and sym- 
pathetic, may fall. Such men are the very easiest to 
ensnare. They whose hand grows warm, and whose 
grasp hurts with its pressure, are the men who will 
perish sooner with the cup than other men whose cold 
hand touches yours with a finger, and never shakes it 
with any susceptibility. Any man may fall. Can he 
recover? That is the question. Inexperience, unwis- 
dom, uncalculating courage—all these may precipitate 
a man downward; but when at last he reaches the 
bottom of the pit of darkness, the evil, the bruise, the 
ache, the consciousness, the returning intelligence and 
moral sense—may these bring him back again to what 
he was? Can he, as it is said, ‘‘come to himself” ? 

Where has the prodigal been during all this time? 
He thought he was gloriously himself. He was not. 
He was his animal, not his better self. He had been 
having a career of pleasure in which everything phys- 
ical titilated with pleasure. ‘‘ At last,” it is said—and 
there is a world of philosophy in that—‘‘at last he 
came to himself.” He came to that part of himself 
where wisdom dwells, where moral sense abides, where 
purity maintains itself, and where hope, faith, rever- 
ence, forelooking, and essential manhood are. Before, 
he had been all animal, or with the lower social affec- 
tions predominant. He had goue down, down, down 
under temptations; but they brought him to the bot- 
tom—to misery—and he came to himself at last. 

Let us go slowly now. The anatomy from this point 
upward is very important, and it is universal. 

The first salutary experience with which he met, 
after he left his father’s house, was want. Previously 
he had met face after face beckoning like an angel; 
but every one of them was a devil in an angel’s guise— 
a devil clothed like an angel of light, that appears in 
various forms. But as he met these faces he greeted 
them one after another, and felt himself to be a pros- 
pered man. Yet he came to the end; and the first vis- 
age he looked upon was as hard as iron, and as stern 
as justice itself—Want. It was an angel face. It was 
the best thing that had yet happened to him. He 
suffered hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, and weari- 
ness; he was without shelter; he was an outcast with- 
out companionship; he was hungry of body, and hun- 
grier yet of heart; but no man gave unto him, and no 
woman gave unto him—nobody. Want, want, want, 
gaunt, continuous, tormenting, day, night, every hour, 
every moment, stared at him; and it looked like cruel- 
ty; but it was not: it was the voice of God beseeching 
him in every fiber, in every organ, at every pure and 
in every faculty: ‘‘ Look at your mistake, and at your 
sin, and see what you have brought yourself to”—that 
was the sermon that want preached to him. 

Want is a punishment of sin, but it is not vengeance : 
it is mercy, not condemnation. It should rouse one’s 
whole nature, and set it to pleading against ou. erratic 
course, that it may win us back to wise courses. 


There are multitudes and multitudes of men who com-, 


plain of want, and charge society with bringing on 
them that which their own vices and their own lazi- 
ness have brought on them: and they lift up those 
vices and that laziness against the law, against right 
living, and against the heaven, and are tempted to 
curse God and die—or to live and curse men; and 
want has to them no lessons of wisdom. 

Want is the mother, however, of many children; it 
is the mother of wrath, of dissipation and of crime. 
Many men, after abusing themselves and the world and 
their fellow men and God, turn fiercely and say, ‘‘Well, 
every body and every thing are against me, and T am 
against every body and every thing. The world owes 
mea living; and if tf egnaet get it in ane way, f witl 








own nature, and the framework of society and the 
laws of the universe, pivoting on a lie, and declaring 
that the world owes him anything! Owes him? Yes, 
it owes him a halter and a grave, and pays in full 
when he gets them! Or, want may lead a man sullenly 
to plunge into vice, and issue out of it through the 
door of suicide—the coward’s door, the sneak’s door. 
Or, want may lead a man of a generous nature, who 
has rebound in him, to amendment. And the prodigal, 
when he found himself at the very bottom, said, “I 
will work.” ‘There was salvation in that. ‘I will go 
to work: no more borrowing; no more pretenses; no 
more indolence; no more drafts. I am bankrupt, I am 
ruined, and I will go to work.” That was the first step 
he took toward reformation—the very first step. 

Now, when he hed come to this pass, that met him 
which meets every vicious man returning toward ref- 
ormation, and which meets every criminal man return- 
ing toward virtue and obedience. Pride said to him, 
‘*Work not.’’ The devil said to him, ‘‘ Steal, murder, 
do anything rather work.” God said to him, ‘‘ Work.” 
Listening to the divine voice he turned himself to 
work; and what kind of a reception did he meet with? 
He was a gentleman’s son; he was brought up in 
wealth; and it was natural for him to say, ‘‘Give me 
work of respectability ;”" but Respectability answered 
him, ‘‘I have a family, sir; I cannot bring you where 
my sons and daughters are that may be contaminated ; 
I cannot give you work.” He goes from families that 
have souls to corporations that have no souls, and says, 
‘*Give me work ;” but the corporator says, ‘‘ My busi- 
ness is so organized that I must have reliable and re- 
sponsible agents: I cannot give you work.” He goes 
from corporators to respectable traffickers and says to 
them, ‘‘Give me work.” They say, ‘I cannot bring 
into the presence of ny customers a man who has been 
in scenes of vice and haunts of pleasure: I cannot give 
you work.” From them he goes down to the mechanic 
and says, ‘‘Give me work;” and the mechanic says, 
‘*My shop is full already. Besides, your hands are not 
the hands of a mechanic. You are a gentleman, I pre- 
sume; and you had better get work among gentlemen.” 
He goes from him to the husbandman and says, “ Give 
me work. To dig Iam not ashamed.” The husband- 
man says, ‘‘I have all the laborers that I need in my 
vineyard, and upon my farm hands swarm: I need no 
more.” He went down, step by step, still seeking 
work, undiscouraged; and at last he says to the swine- 
herd, ‘‘Give me work.”” Now, to the Jew, in all crea- 
tion there was nothing lower than a hog; and there is 
nothing much lower—unless it is now and thén a man! 
At the bottom, at last, he brought up; and the swine- 
herd has more compassion upon him than all the others 
to whont he has gone in the whole range of society, 
from the top to the bottom; and he says, ‘ Yes, there 
are the swine: go feed them.” 

He could now pluck from the trees the seed-pods 
that were thrown to the swine for their food; and 
such was his hunger that he, too, with the boar, with 
the sow, with the whole mangy tribe, chewed the 
pod for its sweetness. There at the bottom, where 
want had taught him wisdom, where respectability 
and love had denied him work, where he had the con- 
sciousness that he was ill-fitted for his task, and that 
he worked for nothing, and was degraded by it, never- 
theless he said, ‘‘ Anything rather than idleness.” He 
had had enough of that; and he fed the swine; and he 
would fain fill his belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat. Most men have told it merely as a sign of 
his degradation; but it was the sign of his restoration 
that he was willing, in order to get back to his lost 
virtue, to begin at the very bottom, knee-deep in the 
work of infamy, and work his way up. Was there 
ever sign of repentance like that? 

But there are many and many of you who have seen 
young men that have gone down through dissipation 
and vice, to the very bottom; and you have heard them 
say, ‘‘I will reform if you will send a golden chariot 
to take me back.” There is many a man who is will- 
ing to reform in velvet and silk, and with a golden 
spoon in his mouth. There is many a man who will die 
and perish forever rather than humble himself to work 
—at any rate rather than to do low work, or unrequited 
work. They are not willing, as they began at the top 
and went down, to begin at the bottom and go up again. 
But oh, if a man gets up; if the royalty that is in him 
makes him willing to bear the pelting storm and the 
unsheltered night, to be an outcast, to feed the very 
swine, and to feed with them; and if, in spite of it all, 
he can force his way from that point up, he is worthy 
of his father, he is worthy of himself, and he is worthy 
of his God. 

The first step always brings, very soon, some result, 
some better opening; and the next step, when want 
made this young man willing to work, was reflection 
anti shame. He does not seem to have repined; but he 
sat town atid contrastetl the then and the now; and lic 
said, “This is my SWu tntloing. [ havé brougbt tt 
wpay wyeelf, Ff gin derided, Tam vant nut, and Tonghe 
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to be. I suffer, and I deserve to. But oh, for the lost 
hours! Oh, for the unsoiled freshness of my youth! 
Oh, those deeds that I cannot wash out! Oh, that 
degradation which I would to God I could forget, but 
which [ remember every day and every hour! Iam in 
sore distress; and it is my fault. I brought it on my- 
self. Not my companions, not society, but my own 
fatuousness is the cause of my great downfall.” An 
earnest, frank confession is this of the prodigal. How 
sinful sin was as he saw it then! How hateful it looked 
to him! No palliations, no guises did he resort to. 
He sought no way of escape by dividing the burden, by 
measuring the temptation, or by saying, ‘I did it 
under these conditions, I did it in those circumstances, 
and what coula you expect?” Not at all. Hear him, 
a swineherd, feeding with the swine, and as low as 
they, saying, ‘‘ It is my own fault that 1am where Iam; 
and I am ashamed, ashamed, ashamed.” 

The anguish of shame is the auxiliary of conscience ; 
and conscience itself awoke. Many a man has no con- 
science until shame is awakenedin him. There is many a 
man who goes wrong, and keeps going wrong as long as 
the wrong is pleasurable to him; but the moment it brings 
forth its proper fruit, and it is open to the gaze of so- 
clety, and a sense of shame is developed in him, his 
conscience his aroused; and shame and conscience 
bring remorse, and that is hell. And in that darkness 
what was the star? Thus far there had been night. 
The morning was coming. Along the horizon trembled 
the faint twilight. Yea, over the horizon already the 
morning was casting its first ‘beams. And what was 
that? ‘How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare!” 

When young men or maidens have gone down to the 
very precinct and door of perdition, and when there 
arises upon their mind the thought of home, of father 
and mother, of youth and innocence, of rectitude and 
purity, and when they will not turn away from that 
thought, but, seeing it rise upon the horizon, gaze upon 
it, as of old a running fugitive gazed upon the North 
Star, then the days have passed their shortness, they 
have turned, and they are coming back again toward 
summer. It is not only while you are a child, it is not 
only when you are comparatively safe in life, that home 
shows what power it has had. Home never lets go of 
a generous soul. If God gave you a father and a 
mother that drew out of your very heart reverential 
love, a silver cord is spun that, though it lengthen, and 
lengthen and lengthen, never breaks; and when at last 
you have reached the furthest distance the electric- 
ity of love plays through the whole length of that cord, 
and vibrates again in your heart. 

Here, then, is this young man, the swineherd, 
ashamed and remorseful; and the vision of home rises 
on him; and it is salvation to him; it is the ark of his 
safety; for out of shame and remorse, which are the 
blessed portal of remembered love, come hope and 
repentance; and he says to himself, ‘‘I will arise, and 
go to my father.”” And how clean, how sweet he is now! 
A change has taken place. He has forsworn all his old 
companions and courses. When aman sets his face 
toward home with such a message in his soul as he bore 
in his the crisis is past, though he may not know it. 

‘«T will arise, and go to my father, and will say unto 
him’’—what? Nothing of extenuation, nothing of ex- 
cuse, nothing of pleading, but, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned.” 
There is not a word about his suffering; not a word 
about his having suffered enough; not a word about 
past suffering asa reason for mercy. ‘‘ Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee”—I have sinned 
against God, and nature, and in thy sight—‘‘ and I am 
no more worthy to be called thy son; make me as one 
of thy hired servants.” So he arises; and how he 
wends his way through that weary journey, unless he 
collects charity of the intermittent swineherds and 
swine, we know not; but he reaches the vicinity of his 
father’s house. Already he remembers the road; al- 
ready he recognizes yonder hilltop; the grove, and 
vineyard, and olive orchard begin to. grow familiar to 
him; and, without change, patiently, in a manly hu- 
mility, he still goes toward his father’s house. 

We can picture to ourselves the other scene. Often 
and often, at morning and at evening, his father, whose 
heart has never given up the boy of his age, looked 
along the way in which he had departed, and from 
which had come from time to time sinister tidings— 
looked and remembered, remembered and loved, loved 
and pitied. It is upon some cool evening, or ever the 
sun has set, that he discerns, afar off, a weary traveler 
in the road, way-worn and woe-worn, miserably attired, 
covered with the dust of the way, leaning upon a knot- 
ted stick to support his ankles, too weak for want of 
food and from much carriage ;. and long before the son 
sees the father the father sees the son. The eyes of 
love pierce everywhere, and see everything; and no 
sooner does the father see the son than all the son’s 
faults fall. Neither is there any parleying, nor any 
talk of justice or of betterment, The whole is in one 
phrase—‘‘ There is my son,”” And not waiting upon 
(lignity, with old age in his yelus, yet quicker than 





lusty youth; he ran toward him, and waited for no 
word and no salutation, but fell upon his neck and 
kissed him. And oh! what fountain would not unseal 
to the glow of such a kiss of peace and of welcome? 

The son, lifting up bis weary eyes, began to utter his 
message, and said, ‘‘O my Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son;” and the father would not let him pro- 
nounce the rest of the sentence. The young man never 
had a chance to ask him that he might be a servant, 
but with reverend clasp and with reverend kiss of wel- 
come his father convoys him to the house, and he is 
home at last. And, as if he had been a prince, the 
father calls to the servants and says, *‘ Strip off these 
rags, and put the best robe on him ;" and again the robe 
descends upon his shoulders and covers his comely 
form. ‘‘ Put sandals upon his washed feet; and he 
walks as aforetime. ‘* Put a ring upon his hand;” and 
he isaprince. ‘Kill the fatted calf; for this my son 
is dead and is alive again.” 

Here the scene closes, in so far as the first act of the 
drama is concerned. The other I will not touch, but I 
am not done with it. 

The way of sinfulness is a way that is universal, and 
that has continued to this hour, coming down through 
every guise, and with every solicitation and tempta- 
tion. We are quite familiar with that. But what 
about the coming back? What is repentance? What 
are the conditions on which God pardons men? and 
how does he furnish them? Who is God, anyhow? 
What is it that sits in the center of the universe? 

If I listen to the old Greeks, they tell me that there 
sits there a fate, cold, ineffable, destroying, that once 
being on the track of a man’s transgression follows 
him as the bloodhound, and devours him. The fate of 
the whole house of Zgisthos in the dramas of Sopho- 
cles, and the tragedies of the Greek dramatists, are 
the most melancholy of all literature, where guilt and 
innocence alike tread the same terrible path, with a 
driving fate behind. 

If I turn to medigeval theologians, and ask, ‘*‘ Who 
isGod? Whatis God?’ I find that fate is transformed, 
and is called a decree, and sits central in the heaven, 
as cold as heathen fate, sterner, and more relentless. 
If I ask them, ‘‘ What is sin?’ and ‘Is there lenity 
and compassion in God?” They say, ‘‘ Go look at the 
flood; go look at the earthquake; go look at disease; 
go look at sorrow and suffering; these are God’s wit- 
nesses. ‘*The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” saith the 
God of medieval theology. ‘‘ He lives for himself, and 
creates all things for his own glory; some men for 
damuation, some men for salvation, but all for his own 
glory.” 

If I retreat from them, and come down to this later 
day, and ask the modified theology of the present 
time, ‘‘ What is God?” it answers, ‘‘ He is Justice: 
when men, under justice, have repented and returned 
to obedience, then he is Love;” but it hath hardly yet 
entered into the heart of men to conceive that there is 
no justice in this world but love; that everything else 
is heathenism; that of all discriminations none are 
like the discriminations of love; that of all measuring 
of character there is none like that of love; that of all 
penalties there are none like those of love ; and that of 
all patience there is none like that of love. 

Conditions? Love has but this condition: Let me 
bless you. The father seeing the son afar off, or ever 
he had opened his lips, or ever he had revealed the 
measure of his repentance, rose up with royal dignity, 
sped on the way, threw himself speechless on the 
son’s neck, and kissed him; and all was peace. 

That is God. There is no being in the universe that 
is so sorry for men that go wrong as God. The mother 
that brings home her erring daughter, with bitterness, 
is not so sorry for her as God is for those who have 
afflicted themselves by sin. The love that can draw 
back a prodigal to his father’s house is not so strong 
as the desire of God that they who have done evil 
should learn to do well. 

If you have done evil, the way to get back to virtue 
is to stop, turn round, and go back. There is no other 
question about it. God is all right, and he is ready; 
he is always right and always ready. The whole heav- 
en above you is full of light and promise. The whole 
earth beneath you resounds with his wish. The heart 
of the universe throbs with the desire of the divine 
heart. He that to his own harm seeks evil goes away 
from his Father; and he that feels the bitterness of 
going away, and turns, and goes back, shall feel his 
Father’s embrace, without money, without price, with- 
out condition, without trafficking, without theology. 
It is the impulse of divine love to make men purer; to 
make them better by making them purer; and let who- 
ever has gone away from his God return. Return by 
the way in which you went away. Return along the 
way of hope, of promise and of divine longing and 
mercy. Say to God, ‘‘I have sinned, I repent, and I 
want to go home”—that Is enough; and the arm of 
everlasting mercy sha'| enfold you, and the love of God 
shall be your life, and heayen your eternal home, 





EDUCATION IN EASTERN TURKEY. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


I THINK that I have already spoken of the efforts of 
this Mission in the direction of education. When we 
came here, a little more than twenty years ago, we found 
a few Turkish seminaries, so called, whose professed object 
was to train men for the Mohammedan priesthood. .-The 
course of study was devoted to the Arabic language and 
literature, to voluminous folios of logic, and to commenta- 
ries on the Koran, all in Arabic. The nearest approach to 
science is a smattering of astronomy after the Ptolemaic 
method, which describes the heavens as a system of seven 
transparent layers, one upon another, “like the layers of 
an onion,” with the earth in the center and all the heaven- 
ly bodies revolving around it every day, and with certain 
annual movements in addition. I could scarcely restrain 
my laughter in listening to a lecture in one of these schools 
the other day, which seriously undertook to explain this 
system. These schools are largely endowed, but the edu- 
cation which they give is of very little practical value. 
The only object which the majority of the students have 
in attending them is to be able to pass the examination 
which shall free them from military service. 

Among the Armenians there was not even this degree 
of education. The priests taught a few boys to read the 
church service, and a few learned to write. There was a 
small school for Turkish girls where they were taught to 
read the Koran, and nothing else. Among the Armenian 
women the ability to read was an extreme of ‘* womAn’s 
rights’ upon which no female had ventured. 

We at once began to establish common schools. These 
are now about seventy in number, with an attendance of 
some 2,500 pupils, male and female. These schools have 
stimulated the Armenians to establish a still greater num- 
ber. We also took special pains to persuade adults of both 
sexes to learn to read, and this effort was successful in 
thousands of cases. A theological class was early organ- 
ized for the preparation of laborers, and in 1869 a Normal 
School was organized which has now grown iuto a College. 
A female seminery was organized in 1863 which has per- 
formed a most important work for female education. This 
system of education has already done good service, but in 
the social and political changes which are sure to occur in 
the near future it will exert a wuch more powerful influ- 
ence. Thus much for Protestant education. 

Among the many changes which were made several 
years ago in the Turkish Jaws was the adoption of the 
Prussian system of education. This provides for the estab- 
lishment of common schools for both sexes, with compul- 
sory attendance, and also for high schools of different 
grades, up to the university; but even more than the civil 
code, which was borrowed from the French, it has re- 
mained practically without execution. 

In March last I was urged to accept an appointment as a 
member of the new Board of Education for the Harpoot 
Pashalic, which embraces a population of more than half a 
million. After some hesitation I accepted the position, in 
the hope of being able to give an impulse to education, 
particularly among the Turks. We visited a few Turkish 
schools, and found the pupils few, the rooms small and 
dark, the teachers mostly old men who only teach the boys 
to read the Koran, with the rudiments of Arabic grammar 
and a little writing. There is no salary, but some of the 
parents make small presents, especially when a boy has 
read the Koran through, although he is not expected to 
understand a word of it. The school whose appearance 
pleased me most was the girls’ school which I have men- 
tioned. This is in a private house, the wife of the owner 
being the teacher. He invited me to visit the school, but 
he asked me not to bring any other member of the com- 
mittee. Here only reading is taught. Even the teacher 
does not know how to write, for the Turks do not favor the 
idea of a female being able to write, or to read the written 
character, lest they might be tempted to receive or send 
love-letters! So far as I know, there is no other school for 
Turkish girls in all this part of the country. 

The two High Schools are supported by the Government. 
Each school has two teachers, and although a third man, 
who marches up and down the room with a rod, is employ- 
ed to keep the boys in order, they are a noisy rabble. 
There is a little Arabic and Persian, a smattering of Arith- 
metic and Geography, and some other matters of trifling 
moment. 

This is the condition of the Turkish schools, not including 
the seminaries which I have mentioned, for these do not 
come under the superintendence of the Board of Educa- 
tion. They are even less practical, however, than the 
High Schools. The Armenian schools are somewhat better 
than the Turkish. The Armenians have a stronger desire 
for education than the Turks, and they are more enterpris- 
ing and more open to impulse from without. 

Our new Pasha is well known as one of the most intelli- 
gent and enterprising men of his class, and, what has now 
become exceedingly rare in Turkish officials, he is thor- 
oughly honest. He believes that one of the first steps in 
Turkish reform is to educate the people. Tbree years ago, 
on @ visit to this place, he spent an hour in examing what 
was then our Normal School, before the College depart- 
ment was organized. Last Friday he spent three hours 
here, visiting first two primary schools supported by the 
Protestants, one for girls and the other for boys, then the 
French Seminary and afterward the Normal and College 
departments. He examined several classes himself. He 
expressed himself as highly gratified. {n the midst of it, 
I overheard him saying to the President of the Buard of 
Education and the chief teacher in one of the High 
Schools, who were present, ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, You are natives of the place—professed edu 
cators—but juat see what these foreigners are doing,” but 
to us he said; ‘The people do not now appreciate what 
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you are doing for them. One or two hundred years hence 
they will come and pray over your graves!” 

On Saturday I accompanied the Pasha to several Turk- 
ish schools. When we came to the High School he said to 
some Turks who had gathered there, “ Our schools amount 
to nothing. Other people are getting the start of us. 
Unless we stir ourselves we shall become slaves. If we 
soil our hands or our clothes we consider ourselves defiled 
and we must perform the customary washing before we 
can pray. But the truth is, we ourselves are defiled, we 
are low, and the first thing for us to do is to cleanse 
ourselves.” 

After visiting the schools we called on the 'President of 
the Municipal Council, the man who represented this dis- 
trict in the Turkish Parliament, while it lasted. Several 
other prominent Turks were present. He had scarcely 
taken his seat when he said, *‘ Yesterday and to-day I have 
been visiting schools and I have found something to be 
thankful for and something to be sad about. The things 
to be thankful for, which I have seen, are the Protestant 
schools, and the general desire for education among the 
people. That which makes me sad is that the chief men, 
those who ought to be leaders in education, manifest no 
interest in it whatever. Last night, after visiting the 
Protestant schools, I couldu’t sleep, and to-day I was 
ashamed to have Mr. Barnum with me, to see the condition 
of our schools. You and men of your class must die and 
get out of the way before anything can be done. Your 
children or their children may perhaps amount to some- 
thing, but I know that you never wiil.” These men were 
thoroug'ly novplussed, but the rebuke was administered 
in such a way that they could not be angry. They said 
that money was needed to establish schools, and the 
Americans had money. 

, He replied, ** You waste money enough on unimportant 
and worthless objects to supply all the needs of education. 
For example, two of you made weddings a few days ago 
at which you got up a great bubbub and noise and spent 
hundreds of dollars which were worse than wasted. Sup- 
pose you had incurred a moderate expense and devoted 
the rest to education; would it not have been far better? 
You have been educated for the priesthood. One of your 
functions is to look after education. You shold either 
do this or change your dress and become laymen.”’ 

This was the plainest talk I ever heard addressed to men 
of that class, and they felt it. What made it especially 
severe was its truth. I donot know of a man in this part 
of the country whose testimony to the value of our schools 
is more valuable than this Pasha’s, for education with him 
is almost a passion and he was once a popular teacher in 
Constantinople, and some of the most prominent men in 
the country were his pupils. With a large corps of such 
governors throughout the country there might be some 
hope of reform. They are, however, very rare, and the 
farce of ‘‘ reform,” which was to have duzzled the eyes of 
Europe, is about played out. H. N. B. 

HARPOOT, Turkey, Jan. 13, 1880. 








Religious Hetus. 


An Ecclesiastical Council met at Saratoga, N. Y., March 
2th, called, for its recognition, by the newly formed “‘ New 
England Congregational Church of Saratoga Springs,”’ 
the Rev. T. W. Jones, pastor. It was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the First Church in Burlington, Vt., Syra- 
cuse, Homer, Gloversville, Schenectady and Albany, N.Y., 
and Rev. Messrs. J. C. Holbrook, of Syracuse, and J. H. 
Barrows, of Lawrence, Mass. The Rev. W. E. Park was 
Moderator, and the Rev. W. A. Robinson, Scribe. The 
following is the Result, as reported by the committee to 
draw it up, the Rev. Messrs. A. F. Beard, J. C. Holbrook 
and W. A. Robinson: 

“The Council having given patient, careful and prolonged 
hearing to the facts in the case, unanimously adopt the fol- 
lowing Result of their deliberations. They would express 
toeir heartfelt sympathy with this churcb in its earnest en- 
deavor to sustain a Congregational church in Saratoga. Our 
review of the course pursued by them thus far leads us to 
regard it as righteous, honorable and worthy of our confi- 
dence. We have felt constrained to give very careful delib- 
eration to the peculiar condition of the church, its spirit, 
hopes and prospects, duly mindful of the sensitiveness of the 
churebes we represent to appeals for aid when calls from 
missionary ground are so imperative. We would counsel 
this church to continue to cberish and practice a hearty spirit 
of self-help, and thus to command the sympathies of all sis- 
ter churches as a selt-sacrificing body. We feel that the war- 
rant for its existence must be in its spiritual) life and power. 
With these views, and invoking God’s special blessing upon 
it and its pastor, we hereby extend to it our cordia! recegai- 
tion and fellowsbip.” 

The articles of Faith and Covenant adopted are those of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church. There are eighty 
members—seventy from the old church in Saratoga, six 
from other churches and four on profession of faith. The 
public services in the evening were remarkably interesting, 
consisting of a fine sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Smart of 
Albany, address of recognition by the Moderator with a 
response from pastor Jones, and racy and spirited address 
to the people by the Rev. Dr. Beard. It is proposed at 
once to purchase a very central and eligible lot on which 
there is a large building which can be corverted into a 
neat ‘and convenient house of worship for present use. 
With its very efficient pastor, who has already gathered 
one of the largest audiences in the village, the prospects of 
the new enterprise are very hopeful. J. C. H. 








An Irish Miracle.—Mr. Froude’s remark that in times of 
great suffering or mental unrest men turn naturally to the 
supernatural is illustrated by a recent occurrence in the 
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Irish diocese of Tuam, near Claremorris, where there is a 
chapel of cruciform shape, the sacristy being immediately 
bebind the high altar, its gable covered with cement. 
‘*On the eve of the octave day of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, a blinding, drizzling rain was falling. 
Passers upon the road observed the sacristy wall to be il- 
lumingted with a white light interspersed with stars. The 
pious beholders found on closer heed that this diffused light 
resolved itself into an altar, upon the gospel side of which 
stood the figures of St. John the Evangelist, the Blessed 
Virgin, and St. Joseph. Upon the altar itself there stood 
a lamb and a crucifix. Angels flitted through the white 
light which surrounded the whole. St. John had his right 
band uplifted with index and middle finger extended in 
episcopal manner to bless the people, while the Blessed 
Virgin, with hands outspread and eyes raised to heaven, 
was evidently interceding for Ireland in its extremity. 
For three hours a knot of twenty persons knelt on thé 
soaked earth under the close and constant rain of the night 
adoring what they supposed to be a Divine visitation. 
Several other appearances are recorded. The last is 
attested by a large number, among which are two horse 
constabulary who were riding by on night patrol.” Of 
course remarkable cures have taken place. Two girls have 
received sight aud numerous cripples have regained the 
use of their limbs. : 





Methodist Lay Representation.—The Committee appoint- 
ed by the Methodist General Conference to consider the 
matter of Lay Delegation in Annual Conferences will re- 
port a plan substantially as follows: ‘‘The district stew- 
ards shall elect annually as delegates to the Annual Con- 
ference one layman for each six quarterly conferences in 
the district, and an additional one for a fraction of two- 
thirds. Provided, always, that each district have one 
representative. No one can act as lay representative in 
the Annual Conference unless he be twenty-one years old 
and a member in full connection for five consecutive years 
before his election. Laymen are to sit with the ministers 
in the Annual Conference and deliberate together as one 
body; but they shall vote separa*ely whenever such sepa- 
rate vote shall be demanded by one-third of either order, 
and in such cases the concurrent majority vote of both 
orders shall be necessary to complete an action, Laymen 
shall have a right to speak to all questions in the Annual 
Conference, and to vote on all questions, except such as 
relate to the conduct, character or relations of traveling 
elders, and in the election of ministerial delegates to the 
General Conference.” 

The Chinese Mission is this city was begun a year ago 
at the Five Points. In May rooms were hired at 14 Mott 
Street, in the quarter called New China. These rooms are 
open week evenings for instruction, and Sundays, at three 
P.M., for Bible instruction, and at seven P.M. for preaching 
in Chinese. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson are the mis- 
sionaries in charge, and are qualified for the work, having 
been missionaries in Canton, and both of them speaking 
the language fluently. They have been employed since 
July ist, 1879. -In the prosecution of the work an expense 
of over $500 above receipts has been incurred; and to pro- 
vide for this deficiency, on Friday evening, April 16th, at 
Steinway Hall, the Fisk University Singers will give a 
concert, the proceeds to be equally divided between the 
mission and the University at Nashville. 


The Channing Celebration in Brooklyn will be held in 
the Church of the Saviour, corner of Pierrepont street 
and Monroe Place, Tuesday evening, April 6th, the Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody preaching the sermon. A commemo- 
rative meeting will be held at the same place, on the 
following morning at ten o’clock, at which time minis- 
ters and laymen of different denominations will make 
addresses, In the evening, at a quarter to eight o'clock, 
there will be a public meeting in the Academy of Music, 
at which Mr. A. A. Low will preside; and addresses will 
be made by the Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D., Mr. George W. 
Curtis, the Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D., and the Rev. Robert 
Collyer. The celebration will be catholic in purpose and 
spirit, and will serve to bring together the friends of Chan- 
ning, without reference to denominational lines. 


* GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—There was a great temperance meeting at tre Academy of 
Music, in Brooklyn, March 22d. Mr. Beecher, Dr. Cuyler and 
Dr. Peck were the speakers. 

—The Methodist Church of the Atonement, Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-eighth street, and Zion Church, Madison Avenue 
and Thirty-eighth street, are to be united. 

—The Salvation Army is at work in this city andin Newark. 
Afternoon meetings have been held at 42 Baxter Street and 
evening services at Hudson River Hall, and have been well 
attended. 

—The New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church meets in the Washington Square Church in this city, 
March 31, and the New York East Conference in the Summer- 
field Church in Brooklyn on the same day. 

—The recently formed Congregational Church at Green- 
busb, N. Y., opposite Albany, the Rev. Dr. Stanton, pastor, is 
steadily growing. It bas a neat house of worship in process 
of erection and so far completed as to be occupied for wor- 
ship. 

—Messrs. William H. Vanderbilt, C. K. Garrison, William E. 
Dodge, James Talcott and others have subscribed $30,000 to- 
ward a fund of $100,000 for the purpose of founding a perma- 
nent institution for the New York Christian Home for In- 
temperate Men. 

—A Congregational Church was organized-at Dekalb Vil- 
lage, N. Y., Maroh 17th, of fifteen members, the Rev. R. C. 
Day, pastor. It has a new and very fine house of worship, a 
Sunday-school of eighty-seven members and a good congre- 
gation. Other personsare expected soon to join. 





—The Episcopal Convention of the diocese of Northern 
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New Jersey bas appointed a committee to ascertain the na- 
ture and amount of all encumbrances upon church prop- 
erty in the diocese, with a view to devise some practical means 
by which all encumbrances may be removed prior to the 
centennial diocesan anniversary, which wil! occur in 1883. 

—The students of Princeton Theological Seminary have 
issued a circular to the students of all the other evangelical 
seminaries in which they show that in the Presbyterian 
Chureh North only two and one-half per cent. of the miaistry 
are engaged in foreign work. The Congregationalists send 
the largest per cent. of any branch of the American Church, 
4.29; the Presbyterian South, 1.33; the Baptists of the North, 
1.01; the Episcopal, 0.57; the Southern Baptists, out of 9,145 
ministers, send only six to foreign missions. An earnest plea 
is made for more workers in foreign fields. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

~The new churcb at North Leominster, Mass., will be dedi 
cated April 7th. 

—The First Church of Dorchester celebrated the 250th anni- 
versary of its organization, Sunday, March 28th. 

—At the recent mee'ing in Hartford of the Connecticut 
Congregationa) Club Mr. Benjamin Douglas, of Middletown, 
was chosen President. 

—It is stated that twelve French Catholics, beads of fam- 
ilies, have joined the Congregational Church at Central Falls, 
R. I., having been brought to take that step by reading the 
Bible. 

—The address of Prof. Jobn P. Gulliver, D.D., delivered at 
his inauguration as Stone Professor of the Relations of Cbris- 
tianity to Secular Science in Andover Theological Seminary, 
has been printed by direction of the trustees of that insti- 
tution. 


—The vacancy created in the Board of Trustees of the Bos- 
ton University by the death of Bishop Haven has been filled 
by the election of the Rev. George M. Steele, D.D., LL.D., 
late President of Lawrence University, and now Principal of 
Wilbrabam Academy. 

THE WEST. 


—The State Sunday-school Convention of Minnesota wil 
meet at Northfield, May 25th. 

—Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., is to have a course 
of lectures to aid in replenisbing its library. 

—The Northern Central Congregational Conference of 
Michigan held its annual meeting at Clare, March 9tb-1Itb. 
Reports showed the churches in excellent condition. 

—The first meeting of the proposed new Congregational 
Conference, to be composed of churches along the line of the 
Detroit, Lansing and Northern Railroad, was to be held at 
Portiand, Mich., March 29th-3lst. 

—Mr. Moody has given special attention to the 30,000 colored 
people of St. Louis. He has preacbed to them nearly every 
Sunday morning, and as a result a number of prominent 
colored men have been converted. 


THE SOUTH. 


—St. Paul's Episcopal Parish, Prince George’s County, Md., 
bas decided to try the system of free pews. On the first Sun- 
day of the experiment every seat in the building was occu- 
pied, and it is probable tbat the church will be enlarged. 

—*T am now in what were called a few years ago ‘The 
Wilds of Montague County’—large districts uninhabited, 
traversed only by the sly savage and the bold desperado, now 
converted into beautiful farms—and what a change!"’ So 
writes a missionary in Texas. “The increase of population 
is wonderful—new communities spring up on every band: 
and how much do they need the fostering hand of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union! The so-called Sunday-schools 
started by the people themselves in some places are only 
‘old folks’ debating clubs,’ in which they meet to read the 
Bible, often chapter after chapter, and sometimes wrangle 
over it, while the poor children get nothing: and soon the 
debating fever kills the school.” 


FOREIGN. 


—The total number of Protestant congregations in Spain is 
60, with an attendance of 20,000 hearers, and 60 schools with 
7,000 children. 

— An Italian philologist has discovered in the binding of a 
Greek manuscript at Mount Athos two fragments of St. 
Paul's Bpistles in the Greek text. 

—There are one hundred different sects and denominations 
in New Zealand, the ‘‘ Church of the Future,”’ with seven 
members, and the “Church of God,” with seventeen, being 
among the number. 

—Presiding Bishop Nicholson, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, has issued a pastoral letter to the Canadian churches, 
notifying them of a convention to meet in Montreal, May 26th 
to take steps to establish a Canadian Synod, and possibly tc 
elect a bishop. 

—The Free Church Of Scotland has been celebrating the 
jubilee of its foreign missions founded fifty years ago by Dr. 
Duff, and all Scotland has taken more or less interest in its 
observance of the centenary of the birth of Dr. Chalmers, 
who was once called “the leading missionary spirit of Ohris- 
tendom.” 

—The Hon. John Colin Lindsay, formerly the President of 
the English Church Union. in a recent letter says: “The 
main object of the Evglish Church Union was to defend and 
maintain the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, but now I grieve to say that this body has become—I 
hope till recently unconsciously—a propaganda of untruth 
and calumny.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Jessup, writing from Beyrout, Syria, says 
the Government at Constantinople has given notice that 
hereafter any Moslem who becomes a Christian will be put to 
death, and that any foreigner subverting Moslemism by 
teaching Christianity shall be imprisoned without notifica- 
tion to their consuls. In Syria, however, intelligent Moslems 
condema this action. 

—At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Free Presbytery, 
Professor Candlish complained that views had been attribut- 
ed to him which be did not hold, and affirmed that his teach- 
ing on the subject of the authority of Scrtpture was that of 
Luther and Calvin, of Owen and George Gillespie, of Haty- 
burton and the Fathers of the 8S i of Th Chal- 
mers, Robert Candlish, and Charles Hodge, He did not shrink 
from inquiry, but insisted that it should be regular and pub- 
lic. Several members of the Presbytery expressed their 
strong sympathy with Dr. Candlish, and Professor Bruce 
declared that there was no man in the Free Church who had 





.from honest men a bigher measure of approbation with re- 


gard to his moral simplicity, the purity of big motives, and 
his pre-eminent qualifications for the office be beld, 
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6) Q 
THE INVITATION OF CHRIST. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 
ITHER one of the three lessons which, combined, 
constitute the appointed lesson for to-day might 
well occupy the time devoted to its study. They are 
the Warning of Christ; the Thanksgiving of Christ; 
the Invitation of Christ. 

THE WARNING OF CHRist. At the time of Jesus’s 
ministry in Galilee the Lake of Galilee was the center 
of a large and busy population. It was one of the 
great highways between East and West, and was there- 
fore commercially important. It was the heart of a 
fertile farming region, and was therefore agriculturally 
important. It was the heart of a great fishing indus- 
try, prosecuted in the lake. On the further shore were 
warm baths, which made Tiberias a famous Roman 
pleasure-resort. Several towns and cities of consider- 
able size lay along the thirteen miles of coast on the 
western shore of the lake. The plain of Gennesaret 
was one of the most fertile spots in the world. It was 
in the midst of the highest prosperity and the most 
active industry of this region that Christ uttered the 
lament, ‘‘ Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida! And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to death.’” 
Strangely must have sounded this commingled denun- 
ciation and lamentation in the midst of the busy hum 
and the merry songs of a prosperous community; as 
strangely as the voice of the unknown who just before 
the Great Fire in London cried out in its streets a de- 
nunciation of impending doom for its iniquity. But 
the strange prophecy has been long since so completely 
fulfilled that the very site of these three cities is to-day 
a matter of uncertainty. Which of the many fragmen- 
tary ruins that now furnish only a dwelling-place for 
beasts and birds was once Chorazin, which Bethsaida, 
which Capernaum, the ablest geographers are not 
agreed. 

I know not how any one who reads history can 
doubt that there is to God a terrible aspect. The 
warnings which some men desire to erase from the 
Bible reappear in terms more awful and eloquent in 
history. They cannot erase Babylon, and Nineveh, 
and Tyre, and Sidon, and Capernaum, and Athens, 
and Co.inth, and Rome, from history. They cannot 
erase the fact that every nation which has grown 
proud as it has grown powerful, and has trampled 
under foot the laws of justice, equity, truth, that is, 
the laws of God, has suffered capital punishment as a 
penalty for its sins: Roman corruption followed by 
Roman decadence; the Spanish inquisition by a Spain 
despoiled of her power abroad and her dignity and 
liberty at home; the massacre of St. Bartholomew by 
the massacres of the French Revolution; American 
slavery by the American civil war. History is retribu- 
tive; and history is God inaction. ‘The lesson is for 
every nation and every individual: and he who runs 
may read. 

THE THANKSGIVING OF CHRIST. There is a certain 
class of truth which can be comprehended only by men 
who have received a special training and culture. All 
truths intellectually perceived are of this character. 
The locomotive engineers of a great railroad can tell 
the name and number of any one of fifty locomotives 
from the sound of its whistle. The musical leader 
will not only detect a discord in an orchestra of one 
hundred pieces, but instantly detect what instrument 
is out of harmony with the rest. The geologist will 
see in an insignificant protuberance in a common rock 
the evidence of the presence of a trilobite; or will fol- 
low a clue that leads him to a mass of gold or silver or 
iron ore. All activities of the senses, all processes of 
the reasoning powers, require for accuracy and trust- 
worthiness special training. But there is a higher 
range of truths which require for their perception no 
special training; only a pure and simple nature. One 
needs no special training to know that the friendship 
of David and Jonathan was beautiful, the heroism of 
Daniel admirable, the unselfish consecration of Paul 
sublime, the self-sacrifice of Jesus of Nazareth divine. 
The world has no clearer conception of the heroism of 
the defenders of Thermopyle to-day than it had when 
they offered themselves up for Greece. No class are 
more responsive to genuine nobility of life and charac- 
ter than little children; no eyes fill more quickly with 
tears; no hearts beat more readily. 

Now all moral and religious truths are of this class. 
They are arrived at not by special theological and 
philosophical training, but by purity of soul and sim- 
plicity of nature. They are revealed to babes; they 
are hid from mere scholarship. If they are revealed to 
men eminent for scholarship—as to a Bengel or a 
Maurice—it is because the scholar is a babe; because 


tApril Ll. Matt. xi, 20-30. Golden Text, Matt. zi., 28. 

** Heil" ts bere and very geveraliy in the Bible equivalent 
to Hades; the place of the dead, not a place of torment or 
punishment. 
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in his learning he has not forgotten his childhood’s 
simplicity. Arian, Socinian, Sabellian, Athanasian de- 
bate with endless refinement the nature of Christ; but 
if they could only pause long enough they might hear 
the voice of the Master saying, ‘‘ No man knoweth the 
Son.” Ido not say that all theories of his person and 
character are equally false; but I do say that no theory 
is true. Theist, Deist, Pantheist and Atheist’ debate 
with much heat the nature of God, or Law, or Force; 
but when all is done, the One who knows him breaks 
in with, ‘‘Neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever he will reveal him.” It 
is not by searching that we are to find out God. He is 
hid from wisdom and prudence, and revealed to 
childlikeness. He is the Unknown. All theories of 
him are at fault. What in the divinity of his self- 
t sacrificing love Jesus of Nazareth was in the little 
province of Palestine, that the Universal Father is 
in the realm of the eternal and the infinite; to know 
that is enough. 

For this Christ gave thanks; for this we may well 
give thanks. For culture and training, wisdom and 
prudence, are and must always be the privilege of the 
few ; but simplicity and childlikeness are the right of 
all. 

THE INVITATION OF CHRIST. The littleness of man 
is in nothing more strikingly illustrated than in the 
constant tendency of interpreters to belittie God’s 
promises. This promise is accordingly often read as 
though Christ said, Come unto me, all ye that labor 
with temptation and are heavy laden with sin, and I 
will give you the rest of pardon.' This is not what he 
says: there is nothing in the context to justify such 
aninterpretation. Christ often speaks with hyperbole, 
but never with exaggeration. His yeais yea, and his 
nay is nay. Every fatigue, every weariness, every 
hour of soul weariness, of world-disgust, of ennui, is 
an invitation of Christ to come to him. You have 
neither to repent nor to believe before coming; com- 
ing is repentance and belief. 

Nor, properly interpreted, is this an invitation to 
rest from labor. Christ is compared often to a mother 
who takes her weary child into her arms and rocks him 
to sleep. But what mother would have her child al- 
ways sleeping? Sleep is but God’s preparation for 
better work on the morrow. Christ is often compared 
toaharbor. But the place for a ship is not idling in 
the harbor, but out on the oceun, fighting wind and 
wave and compelling them to serve her purpose and 
carry her and her cargo upon her voyage. As soon as 
she reaches her harbor she begins to prepire for a new 
voyage. 

Christ invites not merely those who are weary of 
sin, though he includes these. He invites not merely 
to rest from work, though he includes that. He in- 
vites all toiling ones to restfulness in their toil. Take 
my yoke upon you; learn of me; my yoke is easy,’ 
and my burden is light. He invites not to inaction 
but to a change of activity. He invites us to rest, not 
by upharnessing but by putting on anew harness. He 
gives the secret of working without weariness. Put 
on my yoke; learn of me. 

1. To put on Christ’s yoke is to put on the yoke he 
wore. Never wasa busier man than Jesus of Nazareth. 
Never was more work compacted into three short 
years. He sometimes grew very tired. Only a thor- 
oughly exhausted man could have slept on undisturbed 
in a little boat so beat upon by the waves as to be in 
danger of filling and foundering. But you look in vain 
in the Gospels for any indication of soul disgust, of 
ennui and misanthropy. Learn of me, he says; learn 
how to work as I did; calmly, quietly, always in 
equipoise, always undisturbed by those harassments 
which come from the lower motives. Iam meek. All 
the weariness that comes from grasping and greed, 
from their haste, their foolish expectancy, their bitter 
disappointment, I know nothing of. I am lowly in 
heart. All the weariness that comes from pride and 
ambition, and their spurring and lashing of the soul 
to tasks beyond its natural strength, all race-course 
weariness, I am free from. How much, reader, of the 
sources of weariness would be stricken out of your 
life if all greed and all pride were stricken out of your 
endeavor? 

2. To put on Christ’s yoke is to put on the yoke he 
imposes. We may regard this as a military metaphor. 
The ancient Romans put two spears in the ground up- 
right and laid a third across, and then required their 
captives to pass under this yoke as a sign of submission 
and allegiance. Become, says Christ, captivesto me— 
my slave.* 

To be a servant of men is always hard. I do not 
wonder that young girls choose to go into shops and 





1See Mattbew Henry on this passage. Contrast Chrysos- 
tom’s interpretation, whom I follow. 

27Or, rarher, useful: for this is the true meaning of the 
original. 

*“Sercant of Jesus Christ,” Rom. i., 1, etc., is properly 
stave; owned by and responsible wholly and absolutely to 
Christ. 








factories though they earn better wages with less work 
as house-servants; mistresses are often so-capricious, 
not to say tyrannical. I do not wonder that ministers 
seek new parishes; for the new-fangled and false no- 
tion that the minister is the ‘‘ servant of the church” 
makes him a slave of many masters.' I do not wonder 
that the position of politician is odious; for he is a 
servant of unreasonable masters. From the postmas- 
ter of the pettiest village to the President, he becomes 
a mark for every form of criticism and complaint. 

Now, says Christ, go no more under the yoke of men. 
If you are servant, serve me in the household; ifa 
minister, hold yourself answerable to me, and to your 
church only as that represents me; if a public officer, 
count yourself my servant, not the slave of the com- 
munity. Take my yoke upon you. Be the slave, not 
of men who continually misapprehend, misrepresent, 
demand that which is unreasonable, impute evil mo- 
tives to good acts; be my servant, who know you well, 
who take the good will for the imperfect deed, with 
whom there is no condemnation if you follow after that 
which is right, who for fidelity in a few things give 
great rewards.’ It makes all the difference between 
weariness and refreshment in labor whether we work 
as the servants of men or as the servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, serving men for bis sake. 

3. Or we may regard: Christ’s metaphor as agricult- 
ural. Then to put on Christ’s yoke is to be yoked to 
Christ; to work not only for him but with him. I 
come home from market carrying a heavily laden bas- 
ket; my little child trots along at my side, takes hold 
of the handle and tugs and pulls at it, thinking that he 
is carrying the greater part of the load. And I look 
on amused, glad to have him have the pleasure and the 
benefit of the exercise. So Iam a little child, whom 
Christ graciously permits to run by his side and pull 
at the burden which really he is carrying. I am yoked 
to Christ when I take Christ’s yoke upon me. 

How many mothers are burdened by a sense of 
their maternal responsibilities. No wonder. To tuke 
a child and be responsible for it; for its health, when 
you know almost nothing of the laws of health and 
disease ; for its education, when you know little of its 
studies, less of its schoolmates, nothing ofits future; for 
its moral and religious training, when you are ignorant 
of its faculties, its moods, its possibilities ; when it is 
in your hands like a bed of earth containing seeds not 
one of which you planted, not one of which you know 
about, yet out of which you expect yourself to bring 
perfect flowers and no weeds—why, this is unbearable. 
Who can carry such a load? But to take the child in 
trust; to be able to say, This is not my child, it is 
Christ’s child; I am his tool; he has made me tutor 
for a day, a month, a year; as soon as I can serve his 
purpose no longer he will take me from the child or 
the child from me; I do not know, but he knows, and 
for the results he is responsible, I am not—this is to 
be yoked with Christ and to let him carry the burden. 
If a minister is to be responsible for the souls of his 
congregation, or a teacher for the souls of her class, 
who would be a minister or a teacher? This is to 
prescribe medicine for the sick when you neither 
know the nature of the medicive nor the nature of the 
disease. But if I can say, This class, this congrega- 
tion, is a block of marble; and I am a chisel; and 
Christ is the sculptor; and when he is through with 
me he knows enough to lay me aside and take another 
tool and one better fitted to his purpose; for the 
statue in its finality I have no responsibility. I am 
only responsible to keep my edge keen and to make the 
chips fly—why, this, to be a tool in Christ’s hands with 
which he is shaping others, this is glorious. This is 
to take Christ’s yoke; this is to be yoked to him. 

Carist’s warning: an interpretation of history; 
Christ’s thanksgiving: for a revelation of truth to the 
childlike and the simple; Christ’s invitation: to rest- 
fulness in work—these seem to me to be the lessons 
suggested in the three teachings of Jesus Christ con- 
tained in Matthew xi., 20-30. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Choosing hetween blessing and 
cursing. 

lst. By way of introduction and preparation, let the 
teacher tell the following story: Charley’s mother 
used to read to him from the Bible every evening. 
When she came to the thirteenth chapter of first Cor- 
inthians in her reading, Charley asked her to read it 
over again, and then again. After she had read it the 
third time, she asked, ‘‘ Why do you want me to read 
it to you so many times?” ‘‘Oh,” he replied, ‘‘ Charity 
was a good boy, and I want to be like him!” Now! 
will read to you a few verses from that chapter about 
Charity. Let the teacher open her Bible, and read | 
Cor. xiii., 4-7, paraphrasing when it seems necessary 


* To serve the church is one thing; to be a servant of the 
oburch is anotber. Christ was among bit disciples as one that 
served. Luke xzil., 27; Jobo ziti., 4, 4, etc. 

? Romans viii., 1; Luke xiz., 17, 
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to the understanding of the children. Let the teacher 
inquire how many of them have the same wish as 
Charley had? Correct Charley’s mistake in thinking 
Charity was a boy. 

2d.. Teach that if we try to be like Jesus we will 
have charity in all our ways. Read Jesus’s invitation 
for us to come and learn of him, which shows his will- 
ingness to teach us. Take up the various incidents of 
Christ’s life, and show how perfectly he exemplified 
charity. He was stoned, but quietly went his way. 
He was struck with sticks, and he was spit upon, and 
yet he opened not his mouth. Even when@Me was 
nailed to the cross he prayed for his persecutofs to be 
forgiven. 

Ask the children if they are happy when they are 
planning to do harm to some one who has troubled 
them, or when they are trying to do good to them that 
hate them? Teach them, in the words of the Golden 
Text, the reward of peace, which Jesus promises to 
give those who will learn meekness of him. 

3d. Give the names of the three cities who would 
pot learn of the meek and lowly Jesus, and so had pun- 
ishment promised for their proud and wicked ways. 
Teach that God will punish proud people as well as 
proud cities. Illustrate his welcomes and woes by the 
story of the Shekinah, which was light to the Israel- 
ites, but darkness to the Egyptians. (See Exodus, 
chap. xiv.) 








Correspondence. 


CONDITIONS OF SALVATION. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott : 

My Dear Sir: [| have been following you at a brisk 
pace, latterly, in your Sunday-school Lesson comments. 
Hence your comments in Tbe Christ‘an Union of February 
25th, on Matt. vii., 7-27 startie me. You say: 

“The only condition of getting belp from God in the en- 
deavor to enter a dis ine life, or 10 walk therein and not faint, 
is a siocere, hearty, genuine desire to receive it.” 

In the light of your entire comment of Feb. 25th this 
language seems to me to exclude all necessity fora new 
birth—regeneration. You seem to teach that man is born 
from his mother’s womb with all elements of character 
needful to his full development; among them a germ of 
holiness, a seed of Goed-likeness, a spiritual sense, so to 
speak. Hence, that all that man needed to restore him to 
communion with God—to make him God-like—was an e.x- 
ample of holy life. In fact by his very nature he craved 
holiness, but did not know how to get it. The desire for 
heliness was inborn, the endeavor to get it was a natural 
prompting, or a not to be quieted yearning. If this is what 
you teach then I must stop by the way and reflect before 
following you. 

It may be a blind prejudice—my mind may be under 
a spiritual cloud—but I have been taught tbat man by na 
ture did not desire holiness. That by nature man was at 
enmity to God. And that even after Christ came the 
great sin was, that when light came into the world man 
preferred darkness rather than light. That by nature 
man cannot, or will not, approach God—has no such desire. 
That without the direct act of God's spirit upon each soul 
—called regeneration or new birth—man has no sense of 
need for God; no need to call upon God for aid; no thought 
of a divine life: all this I bave been taught. Hence I do 
not believe that man will endeavor to enter a divine life 
without the gift of the sense of need, and hence the gift of 
the desire. Why, I have been taugbt, and all my knowl- 
edge of man in his natural state confirms it a holy life is 
abhorrent to him ; repulsive to his nature. Why this is so, 
and why God does not constrain by the gift of the knowl- 
edge of his love all men to desire heartily to enter a 
divine life, Ido not know. This I do know: that to-day, as 
when Christ first came, the great sin (and to me the mar- 
velous fact) is that, notwithstanding all that God has re- 
vealed, men prefer darkness to light. H. C. 

The New Testament announces doctrines only to 
use them; and it adapts its teachings to the individual 
soul. When Nicodemus comes to Jesus, a Jewish 
rabbi with all the pride that belonged to a class who 
taught that a single child of Abraham was worth more 
in the sight of God than allthe Gentiles that ever were 
born, and that no Gentile could become a child of God 
without being born over again so as to hecome a Jew, 
Christ told him that he needed to be born again as 
much as the Gentiles whom he looked down upon; that 
he needed, not new doctrine, but a new and divine life. 
When the Galatian Christians were dropping out of 
sight the essentials of Christian life—love, joy, peace— 
and were putting stress on rites and ceremonials, Paul 
told them that neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
availed anything, neither ritual nor no ritual, peither 
the High Churchmen nor the Quakers of the primitive 
church were right, but that the one essential thing was 
anew creation. But when the Roman jailer came to 
Panl, overwhelmed with a sense of his own unpre- 
paredness for eternity, Paul said nothing to him about 
regeneration; he simply said to him, ‘“‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” when the woman that was a sin- 
ner came and wept at Jesus’s feet he said nothing to 
her about regeneration; he simply said te ber, “Ge in 
peace; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


Now there are representatives of both these classes 
in the church of to-day; in all our Sabbath-schools and 
Christian congregations multitudes in whom there is 
a sincere and hearty desire to follow Christ, but who 
are kept away from him by the conventionalism of the 
churches and the elaborateness of the creeds. To all 
such the Gospel message is, If you sincerely desire 
the righteousness of God, if your supreme choice is to 
be made Christlike, if you are willing to become a fol- 
lower of Christ with all which that implies, there is no 
condition prerequisite to receiving Christ’s help; all 
things are now ready; begin; at once; now; just as 
you are; for every one that asks receives, and every 
one that seeks finds and to every one that knocks it 
shall be opened. On the other hand, there are multi- 
tudes who are contented with themselves, some on the 
ground of their general moral life; some on the ground 


mitted to some churchly rite. Generally the woman 
that is a sinner is to be found without the church—and 
Nicodemus is to be found within the church. To all 
such the message that needs emphasizing is the one to 
the Nicodemus of old time: ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” 
They need to be taught that Christianity does not con- 
sist in obedience to moral rules and regulatious; nor 
in orthodox beliefs; nor in being baptized, or taking 
communion, or joining the church; but in becoming a 
child of God, in entering on a new and divine life: a 
life on which no man ever did or ever could enter and 
in which no man ever did or ever could persevere, 
without the presence and power of God in him and 
with him. We certainly do not exclude the doctrine 
of regeneration; it is cardinal, fandamental. But the 
| New Testament never puts that doctrine forward to 
one who is seeking the new life; to do that would Je 
only to add perplexity to one already perplexed. That 
all good desires and divine impulses come, in the last 
instance, from God is true; but to set a man who is 
seeking the kingdom of God upon an inquiry as to 
whether his desires can be traced by him to a divine 
source is to set him on a quest on which Christ never 
set any soul, and is to divert him from the practical 
search after godliness to a wholly impracticable and 
misleading search after the origins of his own soul- 
life. It is no more necessary for a man to understand 


the world creation in order to become a Christian. 








Inguiring Friends, 


-lvu conformity with Matthew xxiii., 8-11, especially with 
i's spirit. is it oris it not disobedience to Corist to acd-ess a 
minister as reverend or for a minister to permit (wien be can 
prevent) the use of that title? Isiteven right to use itssa 
designation of one’s calling? Does not Mr. Spurgeon seriously 
object to and refuse to accept this title? { inferred as much 
from * Sword and Trowel,” June, 1874, page 265. 

STOCKTON. 

The word rabbi is a Hebrew one signifying substantially 
the same as our word “doctor,” and the spirit of Christ’s 
instructions in the passage referred to seems to us to fer- 
bid the designation of men by titles that are merely titles 
of honor, and do not indicate any profession or calling 
‘* Reve end” is the designation of the ministerial profe=- 
sion, as ordinarily ‘“doctor’’ 1s of the medica] profession, and 
as such does not violate the spirit of Christ's instruction. 
You are never to forget that in the New Testament Christ 
gives not rules and statutes to be obeyed literally, but pre- 
cepts and principles to be understood and applied in the 
spirit. ‘Call no man your father upon the earth,” does 
not prohibit certainly a son from saying ‘‘father;” nor 
even such popular and endearing use of the title as is iJlus- 
trated in the case of Father Taylor. ‘ Neither be ye called 
masters ’’ does not forbid the application of the term toa 
master; nor does * Be ye not called Rabbi” forbid the use 
of all clerical titles. 





—Ist. There are many young people of my acquaintance 
who, viewing Christianity from their own standpeint, see 
“ Thou shalt not” upon its every page. And wherefore not? 
How can I, as a Coristian, show them that to know the spir. 
i ual is to “ possess all things’’? 2d. Is card-playing in and of 
itself harmful? if so in what direction? If not, is it duty for 
me, even though running counter to the general conscience 
of the people of tbe Lord with whom I associa'e, to show 
them sympatby by joining them at a game once in a while? 
8d. Supposing such are converted, would the people with 
whom they would be likely to associate in their games, and 
the atmosphere of such a place, be conducive to a" growth 
in grace *'? 

1. Your young people are not to blame for supposing 
that Christianity consists in a series of Jaws mainly pro 
bibitions, for it is frequently so represented in religious 
literature and from the pulpit. You are right; it con- 
sists m an inward spiritual love which carries with it 
liberty; but you cannot expect to produce this radical 
faith in the mind of anyone else instantly. The writings 
of Paul and the sayings of Christ bave been leavening 
the world for ninéteen centuries with the truth, and the 
Christian Church, even in its bighes* and purest branches, 
is not yet pervaded with it. The best that you can do is 
to be fully pervaded with this faith yourself and be filled 
with tbe spiritual life to feed and enrich it in yourself by 
much communion with Christ and with spiritual Chris 
tians. Communion is offen attained by readiag from the 
lives and writings of others. Havyiug the light in you, 








of their orthodoxy ; some on the ground of having sub- | 


the cosmogony of his own soul creation than that of 
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‘let your light so shine before men that they shall glorify 
your father which is in heaven.” 

2. Card-playing is not in and of itself harmful. There 
is nothing wrong in a bit of card-board; the harm is in its 
tendencies; but the fact that card-p'aying 1s absolutely pro- 
hibited in all the best clubs of New York city is a pretty 
clear indication that the tendencies of card-playing are rec- 
ognized by those who have every opportunity of knowing. 
The danger of gambling with cards is much greater than at 
backgammon, chequers, dominoes, billiards or bowling. 
What course should be taken to prevent young people 
from falling into the dangers incident to card- playing 
must depend upon circumstances. , Where it is possible to 
provide other attractive and innocent recreation and keep 
cards out we believe that is the best course. Where parents 
must chose for their children between card-playing at 
home and card-playing secretly with strangers, the first is 
certainly the better. 

3. We do not think the atmosphere of the card-table and 
the associates with whom it brings the player generally 
conducive to growth in grace. 

I think the Church is now the recogniz: d guardian parent 
of Home and Foreign Missions, Bible Societies, ete. Do you 
know of any such organized relationship existing between 
Church and Temperance Societies? If not. would it not be 
well? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

HONESDALE, Pa. 

We do not know of any denomination which has a Tem- 
perance board acting under its direct ecclesiastical control, 
nor do we think that such a board would be well. The 
Congregational churches do all their missionary work, 
foreign and home, through voluntary organization, inde- 
pendent of direct ecclesiastical control; and all the de- 
nominations do most of their work in printing and circula- 
ting the Bible through a similar society. They all act 
upon this principle in their temperance work, and we think 
it a wise principle to act upon. If our i.quirer questions 
whether the churches are doing enough in the cause of 
temperance that isa very different matter. In our judg- 
ment they are not ; and the temperance work often falls 
into the hands of men wanting in Christ's spirit and ig- 
norant of Christian principles. 


—Suppose that you wrre the pastor of a church, and that 
two of your most prominent and active members had abused 
you beyond what a mau ougdt to overioek; toat they had led 
and played the hy pocrite to you, and had tried every way to 
pull you down; and that after trying in vain to the extent of 
your capacity to show them tneir wrongs, you bad lost all 
confidence in their honesty aod i tegrity as men and as 
Christians ; how would yu treat them? Would you shake 
hands with them, would you cali them “ brother,” would you 
say “ Amen” to their exborrations in meetings, and would 
you cail at their houses? Please help me by answering these 
questions soon in your Christian Union. 

A DEVOTED READ§R OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 

We should read prayerfully Matthew xviil., 15-17, and 
then should try to act according to the spirit of this instruc- 
tion : regarding the statements made there not as rules to 
be hterally obeyed, but as embodying the principle for 
guidance in such a case or exigency. 

~—In the 5th chapter of Matthew, 22d verse, Christ says: 
* But whosoever shall say to bis brother, Thou fool, shall be 
in danger of hellfire.” Again, in the 12:h cnapter of Luke, 20th 
verse, he says, * Thou fool, this nigbt thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee.” L bave seen numerous explanations, but 
noce to me have been satisfactory. It seems that the divine 
command is not to call thy brother a *'Fool.”” Yet bere Christ 
calls bim a “Fool.” 

In the origina] the words are different. In Matthew the 
word is emphatically one of bitter opprobrium; in Luke the 
word would be better rendered “ unthinking” or ‘‘thought- 
less one.”’ In the tirst passage Christ condemns the use of 
mere opprobrious epithets flung at men, for the purpose of 
expressing hate, or exciting prejudice; in the second he 
rebukes the spirit of avarice and worldliness as one of real 
folly. It is one thing sharply and tersely to characterize 
an act, and another thing to bitterly and opprobriously 
assail a person. 

E. P.—You will find the story of Tischendorf’s discovery 
of the Sinaitic Codex in Prof. Stowe’s “ History of the 
Bible.’’ A basket of waste paper was brought up to Tis- 
chendorf with which to kindle a fire, in which fragments 
of the Codex were found by him, and this led to an inves- 
tigation which resulted in bringing the whole manuscript 
to light. 

J. S. W., Goochland Court House, Virginia. — The 
sketch of the life of Mrs. Muloch Craik was published in 
T: e Christian Union of March 19tb, 1879. All inquiries ad- 
dressed to The Christian Union should bear the name and 
address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A. C.—Matthew xviii., 10., ‘ Their angels do always 
bebold the face of my father which is in heaven," refers 
not to the departed spirits of children; for departed spirits 
are not termed angels in Scripture; but, to guardian 
angels, one or more of whom were supposed, according to 
Jewish belief, to be deputed for the protection of God's 
saints. 

R. J. C.—It is impossible to say what are the best text 
books on mental and moral science; certainly a first place 
is occupied by those of ex-President Hopkms of Williams 
College. Rev. George F. Wright’s new book on Christian 
evidence is well adapted to the wants of the present time. 

A SvusscriBer, Brooklyn.—We seldom reprint matter 
from other journals, and certainly could not afford to give 
up so much space as the publication of the story to which 
you refer would require. 

T. H.—You will find full information respecting the 
Arthurian legends in Cox’s ‘' Popular Myths of the Mirddir 
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Books and Authors. 


A MISSIONARY HERO. 

The story of this life is the history of successful 
education and the triumph of Christianity in India as 
well as the portrayal of a noble man, a conquering hero, 
an enthusiastic disciple of the Lord Jesus. With a 
mind of great vigor, an indomitable will, a spirit of 
heroic independence and large generosity, a thorough 
consecration to Christ, a love for India deepening with 
every year of his life, Dr. Duff is a brilliant illustration 
of the power of a Christian missionary. The Koh-i- 
noor is a lusterless pebble beside the India jewels that 
flash in his spiritual crown. Unborn millions will 
praise God for the life of this noble Christian, as count- 
less thousands on earth and in heaven are doing to-day. 
These books are a glowing farnace at which the chilly 
piety of the world may kindle to a blaze. The two vol- 
umes, of over one thousand pages, are also a valuable 
contribution to the literature of Asiatic England. If 
too diffuse for an ordinary biography, it is pardonable 
because of the many important interests with which 
Dr. Duff was identified. We know the man and under- 
stand his work when these books are read. 

Born at Auchnahyle, April 25th, 1806, he enjoyed 
seventy-two years of earthly life, in which both Scot- 
land and India received indelible impress from his toil- 
ful spirit. His boyhood was marked by a dream which 
he recalled near the close of his life. He lay on the 
bank of a burn among the blae-berries, musing alone, 
and dreamed that there shone in the distance a bright- 
ness surpassing that of the sun. By and by from the 
great light there seemed to approach him a magnificent 
chariot of gold, studded with gems, drawn by fiery 
horses. The glory overawed him. At last the heaven- 
ly chariot reached his side, and from its open window 
the Almighty God looked out and addressed to him, in 
the mildest tones, the words, ‘‘ Come up hither; I have 
work for thee to do.” Saved in a dense snow-storm 
by the flash of a torch which guided to a cottage, his 
vivid imagination often reproduced dream and flash 
for the inspiration of his soul in later days. The nat- 
ural scenery of the Grampians also profoundly im- 
pressed his sensitive spirit. He easily led his classes 
in school. He read the Scriptures and classic lore. 
At St. Andrews he felt the power of Dr. Chalmers, and 
the Students’ Mission¥ry Society (to study foreign 
missions) was formed, with Duff for librarian. At 
twenty-three years of age he was licensed to preach 
the Gospel. During a college vacation his father had 
asked him about a companion. ‘* Urquhart is no 
more,” was his almost stern reply. ‘‘ What if your 
son should take up his cloak? You approved the mo- 
tive that directed the choice of Urquhart; you com- 
mended his high purpose. The cloak is taken up.” 
Thus he declared his purpose to be a missionary. Ca- 
pable of filling the best pulpits in Scotland, he chose 
the service in a foreign land. Dr. H. M. Field, when 
in India, says he found all Englishmen anxious to re- 
turn to England; even Macaulay regarded the India 
life only a splendid exile. Duff was ever anxious to be 
in India. His latest published words were: ‘* Wher- 
ever I wander, wherever I stay, my heart is in India, 
in deep sympathy with its multitudinous inhabitants 
and in earnest longings for their highest welfare in 
time and in eternity.” 

As the first missionary of the Church of Scotland to 
Calcutta he had but one restriction; not to settle in 
the Metropolis but in a rural district of Bengal. This 


-he violated at once when on the ground. Ordained 


and married, he sailed for India, was wrecked on the 
coast of Africa, saving only his Bible and Psalter, and 
by a cyclone was literally flung on the mud-formed 
strand of Bengal. ‘‘ At twenty-four, tall and handsome, 
with flashing eye, quivering voice and restless gesticu- 
lation, he first told the ruler of India what he had 
given his life to do for its people.” His school was 
opened July 13th, 1830. The Lord’s prayer was re- 
peated, and the Bible was to be read by all. His plan 
was scouted by the educators then in India, but he be- 
lieved in undermining the false religious systems by a 
thorough teaching in the English language and the 
English Scriptures. The story of his progress is one 
of the most thrilling in the annals of modern days. 
Resistance was steadfastly overcome and confidence 
gained. Occasionally the city was in an uproar, as 
when the first lecture on Natural and Revealed Religion 
was delivered to about twenty Hindoo students. August 
28th, 1832, the first convert was baptized, and ere long 
three others followed. The school grew to the college. 
The English instruction was doing its work. The 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, aided the 
plans of Duff. Five years of toil and Duff was an in- 
valid, ordered home, but only that Scotland might be 
moved by the missionary orator. His fervent speech, 
his brilliant imagination, his abundant material, his 
simple piety combined to make him an qrator of match- 
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less power, a preacher of wonderful persuasiveness. 
For two years and a half, while convalescent, he ad- 
dressed seventy-one Presbyteries and synods, and hun- 
dreds of congregations all over Scotland, with burning 
eloquence, calling many laborers to India and rousing 
enthusiasm in the Lord’s work. 

In 1839, leaving four children, Dr. and Mrs. Duff 
again sought India for eleven years of energetic labor, 
during which the disruption in the Established Church 
complicated the problem of mission support. Dr. Duff 


joined the Free Church, but did not interfere with mis- 


sion work by creating hostilities and severing friend- 
ships. In 1850 he was again in Scotland, organ- 
izing once more the mission work of the Free Church. 
Crossing the ocean, America gave him a welcome that 
he turned into pleas for India. Refusing all other calls, 
1856 found him in Calcutta broadening and deepening 
his work, a needed counsellor in stormy days, till in 
1863, amid farewells that an emperor might be glad to 
receive, he turned his face away from the land which 
his heart could never leave. Studying the Missions of 
Africa on the way home, preaching, teaching, abundant 
in labors he reached his three score years and ten. He 
was permitted to witness the triumph of his plans. He 
saw 115 Scottish and 44 Hindoo, Parsee and Kaffir mis- 
sionaries supporting the work he inaugurated. His 
two primary schools have’ become 210 colleges and 
schools, educating yearly more than 15,000 youths. 
English is the common language of the educated natives 
of India. The Free Church converts alone have num- 
bered 6458 adults. So great is the change in India that 
the Protestant Christians have increased from twenty- 
seven thousand to half a million. ; 

We may well wonder what is the spiritual employ of 
such a giant soul and be anxious to read the biography 
which begins where this one ends. 


THE MONTHLIES. 

About the most hopeful sign we have seen for some time 
of the growth of an independent literary culture in the 
West is the appearance of a new and promising magazine 
in San Francisco. It is called The Californian, and as 
three numbers have already appeared it may be regarded 
as more than an experiment. In point of mechanical exe- 
cution it rivals the best of the Eastern monthlies. In the 
selection of articles an excellent literary discrimination is 
displayed; and while the contributors are for most part 
new to Eastern readers they are certainly not unpracticed 
in their art. There is a freshness and local flavor indeed 
about their work that lends it a peculiar charm. It wasa 
California magazine, it will be remembered, that developed 
Bret Harte. We shall wait with expectation for whatever 
literary treasures ‘‘ The Californian” may disclose. 

It may be said of the Atlantic Monthly that one may 
begin at the beginning and read every article with pleas- 
ure and with profit. Inthe number for April Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich begins his promised serial, which is the 
story of a murder the mystery of which is heightened for 
the reader by the fact that one of the characters has al- 
ready discovered the clue to the tragedy, which, however, 
he does not disclose. In the line of fiction there is also the 
continuation of Mr. Howells’s serial story, which describes 
in passing, with great fidelity, the curious phases of Shaker 
life, of which he bas evidently made a careful study. Be- 
sides these, there is a characteristic sketch by Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke, entitled ‘‘Clary’s Trial.” ‘‘The Washington 
Reminiscences ” are continued, as well as the papers on 
England by Richard Grant White, the subject of the lat- 
est being ‘‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage.’’ Mr. White, we 
notice, draws largely for his historical facts from Dean 
Stanley. Perhaps the most noteworthy contribution to 
the number is Mr. Whittier’s poem, ‘“‘ The Lost Occasion,” 
of which the. subject is evidently Daniel Webster, and 


which the poet, no doubt, intends as an offset to his famous 


‘“*Tchabod” of 1850. In all future collections of Mr. Whit- 
tier‘s poems these two should be placed side by side, as 
showing the modified opinion which one derives from look- 
ing through a perspective of thirty years. 

In the otber magazines this month there is rather a lack 
of noteworthy articles. Scribner’s continues Mr. Roe’s 
**Success with Small Fruits;’’ Mr. Cable’s “ Grandissimes,” 
with reference to which the Rev. Edward Eggleston has 
expressed the opinion that if Mr. Cable continues to write 
with his present power other American story-tellers will 
have to take a back seat; Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘ Peter the 
Great;” and Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Louisiana.” It is gratifying 
to note that Mrs. Burnett, as shown not only in this story 
but in one or two of her recently published shorter tales, 
has turned to America for the choice of subjects. We are 
sure that she will find them not less abundant here than 
upon the other side of the water.——Harper's presents a 
variety of well-illustrated articles, of which the 
first, ‘‘Music and Musicians in England,” gives 
some interesting items about celebrated English com- 
posers and directors, of whom we so frequently hear 
and of whose personality the average reader knows 
so little. Mr. Byers’s paper on ‘“ The Swiss Rhine” 
will be found interesting from its reference to the Napo- 
leonic associations surrounding that region; while the 
illustrations which accompany it, by Mr. Graham, are of 
peculiar artistic merit.—— Lippincott’s for April bas 
an interesting sketch of what it calls the American 
Pompeii, which is, in point of fact, the ruined city of Ux- 
mal, in South America, which we do not recollect to have 
been visited or described since John L. Stevens went there, 
thirty yearsago, It is interesting to know that the ruins, 
which Stevens then predicted would pot endure for many 





years longer, are still in a state of fair preservation, 
Wide Awake, which fairly competes with ‘St. Nicho- 
las’’ for the pre-eminencs in juvenile periodical litera- 
ture, has a number of charming stories, including one by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who introduces an American boy 
toacentaur. A little story in verse by Mrs.S. M. B. Piatt 
is told with the author's tender pathos and poetic skill: 
and the serial, by Margaret Sidney, continues to present 
the trials and tribulations of the Pepper Family with the 
same admirable faculty for representing child-life that 
was so apparent in the story by the same author in the 
Chrig§mas.number of The Christian Union. 


Contemporary Portraits. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. 
(A. D. F, Randolph & Co.) M. De Pressensé is a facile and 
eloquent writer. If he is less epigrammatic than mos: 
French writers of his rank, he is not less fluent and inter- 
esting. Literary skill is so generally possessed by the 
intellectual classes in France that any production from 
one of their number is likely to be pleasant reading. The 
sketches which make up this volume are not notable as 
criticisms of character and life, nor are they marked by 
profound analysis of mind and temperament, but they are 
sympathetic, discriminating andentertaining. They cover 
a good deal of ground. Thiers, Strauss and Voltaire, 
Dupanloup, Adolphe Monod, Vinet, Verny and Robertson, 
certainly present points of difference and of interest suffi- 
cient to furnish a much larger book than this. M. De 
Pressensé has been a close observer of his age and his con- 
temporaries, and his observations are worthy of careful 
consideration. Humane rather than doginatic, sympa- 
thetic rather than critical, imaginative and emotional, it 
goes without saying that such a career as that of Thiers is 
more comprehensible to him than such a career as that of 
Strauss, and the delineation of such a character as Robert- 
son's more congenial than the portrayal of a nature like 
Voltaire’s. Without special acuteness, and with none of 
that subtlety of analysis and delicacy of discrimination 
which often characterize French studies of life and men, 
these essays are instructive and attractive, and are help- 
ful in assisting ona to understand an age of the deepest 
significance in the religious development of France. 

The Art of Speech. By T. L. Townsend, D.D. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Company.) This little volume, dedicated to Dr. 
Vincent, and prepared with special reference to the needs 
of the ‘‘ People’s College at Chautauqua Lake, ’ is a clear, 
compact and readable statement of the laws and principles 
of speech. It is prefaced by a brief history of the develop- 
ment of language, and treats in detail such topics as ‘* Dic- 
tion and Idiom,”’ “ Syntax,” *‘ Style,” ‘‘ Figures,” ‘‘Poetic 
Speech,” ‘‘ Prose Speech,” etc. lt is written in very popular 
style, and its illustrations are drawn from a wide range of 
entertaining literature. The interest in the study of ex- 
pression steadily increases. President Eliot said last sum- 
mer that the one essential element in education was a 
command of one’s own language so as to use it in writing 
and in conversation with accuracy and grace. To this good 
end Professor Townsend's work will serve asa guide and a 
help. 

The Origin of the Homeric Poems. By Dr. Hermann 
Bonitz. Translated by Louis R. Packard. (Harper & 
Brothers). This little volume is the best presentation in 
brief space of the position of those scholars who hold that 
the Ilied and the Odyssey are not the work of a single poet. 
When this view was advanced at the close of the last cent- 
ury by the German philologist, F. A. Wolf, it was met with 
a vigorous outburst of dissent. Since that time careful 
study and investigations of many kinds, if they have failed 
to decide the discussion, have thrown much light upon it. 
It is probable that a large majority of living scholars still 
hold to the unity of the Homeric poems as the works of a 
single poet. The other and less popular view is stated no- 
where else with such amplitude of scholarship and candor 
of spirit as in this volume, which ought to be in the hands 
of every reader of these venerable works. 

A New Method for the Study of English Literature. By 
Louise Maertz. (Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co.) Studies in 
literature were never so extensively and enthusiastically 
carried on as at present. The large majority of persons 
who have taken up this study carry it on as supplementary 
to school education, and do it privately. For the guidance 
and aid of this large class Miss Maertz has prepared a hand- 
book of questions covering the entire development of En- 
glish literature and connecting it with Continental litera- 
ture. The questions are discriminating and comprehensive, 
and the book will be found of the greatest use to students 
whose studies are without the personal supervision of com- 
petent teachers. 

Remnants of Early Latin. Selected by Frederic D, 
Allen, Ph.D. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) This volume con- 
tains a careful selection of the earliest Latin composition 
which remains to us. It comprises inscriptions on coins 
aud monuments, decrees, laws, epitapbs and such literary 
remains as the old Prayers from Cato de re rustica, prov- 
erbs, popular sayings, &c. The notes are copious, and are 
largely founded on Mommsen’s Commentary. The work 
is designed to enlarge the knowledge of Latin literature 
now acquired at our high schools and colleges, and is an- 
other evidence of the enlightened enterprise which Messrs. 
Ginn & Heuth are showing in their educational publica- 
tions. 

The Inter- Oceanic Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons.) This little brochure is written evi- 
dently with haste and for a purpose—to show that it is 
inconsistent with the Monroe doctrine for America to 
allow a French corporation to acquire control of such an 
enterprise as the Inter-Oceanic Canal. It contains some 
useful information respecting both the canal projects of 
the past and the Monroe Doctrine, but is fragmentary 
and not very satisfactory either as a history or asan argu 
ment, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mark Twain has given up the lecture 
field on arcount of his health. 

—Charles G. Leland (Hans Breitman) is 
lecturing in Philadelphia on the decorative 
arts. 

—Another novel of Australian life has 
appeared, in ‘‘ Beneath the Southern Cross,’’ 
by Robert Richardson. 

—Kossuth appeals for subscriptions to a 
mewoir cf his life which, now in his eight- 
ieth year, he has undertaken. 

—‘* Free Land and Free Trade” is the 
title of Congressman 8. 8. Cox’s forthcom- 
ing work on political economy. 

—We are glad to hear tbat Roberts Broth- 
ers have in preparation editions of two very 
readable diaries, Evelyn’s and Pepys's. 

—The journalists of Chicago have organ- 
ized a press club, and propose to open a 
reading room and library in connection with 
it. 

—This is a good time for the reading of 
Turgenieff’s novels, which throw much light 
on the condition of Russian society and 
politics. 

—D. Appleton & Co. expect to publish 
during the present year the ‘* Memoirs 
of Jefferson Davis” in two large volumes, 
with illustrations. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is said to 
have been asked to write a sketch of Wash- 
ington Irving for the series of ‘ English 
Men of Letters.”’ 

—Mr. James Macdonnell's “‘ France since 
the First Empire ” abounds in sketches of 
famous men and women of whom the more 
we know the better. 

—M. Lemoinne, the editor of the Paris 
“*Debats,”’ has the reputation of writing his 
editorials at a white heat and sending them 
off unread to the composing room. 

—The werk on the * Poole Index to Peri- 
odical Literature” is being pressed with all 
possible dispatch, and the editors expect to 
shut down on new MS. after April Ist. 

—If the Philadelphia “ Press ’’ will go into 
such particulars we shall have to correct 
it. Mr. Longfellow does not dress in black 
broadcloth, but generally in dark blue, 

—The r cently published *‘ Life of Henry 
Armitt Brown” was printed from type and 
not from plates, and as there has been a 
large sale of it, it is likely to be in growing 
demand. 

—The Nashville Centennial Commission 
offers a prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best poem for the Centennial celebration of 
that city, in April next, the poem not to ex- 
ceed one hundred lines. 

—The duties now laid by Congress on 





paper, types, and other printing material |- 


are a tax on intelligence and popular educa- 
tion, and ought to be, if not repealed, at 
least reduced to the very lowest terms. 

—It has been well said of the memoirs of 
Prince Metternich, taken in connection with 
the memoirs of Madame De Remusat, 
“ That they show us the great Cassar of our 

age in contact, not with an amiable and 








frivolous lady in waiting, but with a real 
statesman.” 

—A pleasant feature of the recent cele- 
bration of Mr. Longfellow’s Birthday was 
the presentation to him of an album con- 
taining the signatures of the 800 Cambridge 
children who united in giving him a year 
or two ago the chair made out of ‘The 
spreading chestnut tree.” 

—The American Book Exchange deserves 
the patronage and the thanks of the book- 
loving public for the great work it is doing 
in popularizing standard literature. The 
histories of Macaulay, Gibbon and others, 


50 | are being offered at prices which put them 


within reach of people of the most limited 
means, 

—Mr. W.R. Bliss, of 41 W. 11th street, 
city, isthe publisher of a little book, ‘‘Down 
in Water Street every Evening,” of which 
the second edition has now been issued. 
It describes the eight years’ work of the 
McAuley Water Street Mission among the 
outcasts of New York, and is sold for the 
benefit of the Mission poor; it will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents, five 
copies for a dollar. 

—Messrs. 8S. W. Tilton & Co., of Boston, 
have issued a series of design cards on 
which the outlines are drawn of various 
flowers, as for instance the tulip, cycla- 
men, China pink, violet, pansy, etc. , accom- 
panied by a circular with explicit directions 
for filling in these outlines with the appro- 
priate hues. They will be found, by painters 
whose sense of color is more acute than 
their idea of form and proportion, an admi- 
rable aid in their work. 

—J. W. Bouton has begun. the importation 
of the new French periodical ‘* Le Livre,” 
Revue Mensuelle. This handsome work is 
divided into two parts, the first being devo- 
ted to ancient and the second to modern 
bibliography. As its name indicates, the 
new magazine will record the history of The 
Book in all its departments. It is elegantly 
printed on tinted paper and handsomely 
illustrated. The first number contains 
articles on Taylor's Theatrical Library, Book 
Stamps of the Dauphin, Trautz, the famous 
Parisian bookbinder, Delapierre and other 
interesting topics, together with correspon- 
dence, reviews, book lists, necrology, etc. 

—One of the most piquant books of the 
year bids fair to come in the Chevalier Wik- 
off'’s *‘ Reminiscences of an Idler,” which 
will be published shortly in New York by 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Mr. Wikoff's 
life has been spent in the cultivation of 
society, both in this country and Europe. 
His ‘‘ Reminiscences” deal with almost 
everybody of note that anybody ever heard 
of, and as they are related with a genial 
humor and in a graceful style they convey 
something very like a history of the times, 
as seen by a man of keen observation and 
apt intelligence.. The same house will 
shortly publish in book form Mrs. Campbell’s 
story now running in our columns. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, en- 
abling any one, at an hour’s reading, to 
make a discriminate selection of books for 
himself or his friends, or to converse intelli- 
gently on the literary topics of the day, is 
given in the LITERARY NEWS, issued month- 
ty, subscription price only fifty cents per 
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. 
The regular features of the Journal are 


Three Prize Questions 


on choice of books and other literary sub- 
jects; the fresbest news on books and au- 
thors; lists of new publications; courses of 
readin, uotations and critical comments 
from lea ing journals; characteristic ex- 
tracts; sketches and anecdotes of contem- 
porary authors, etc., etc. 

Any one with taste for books or reading, 
no matter how limited his means or his 
time, can afford a subscription, and thus 
contribute to the promotion of good home 
reading. 

Subscription, per year, 50 cents; five 
copies, $2. Liberal terms to agents. 

pecimen copy sent free to any address. 


F, LEYPOLDT, PUBLISHER, 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


DWELLING HOUSES: 
Their Sanitary Construction & Arrangements. 


,By Prof. W. H. CORFIELD, M.A., M.D,, Oxon. 
¢ 18mo. Price 50 cts. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


No. 23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., N.Y. 
Copies sent by mail post paid on receipt of price.” 


al 8 ~_ Ue seheo! and Family Libre- 
Pastors, Pa: ents, Teachers, 
Young g People & Children. Catalogue 
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George Macdonald’s Works 


MALCOLM. 
8vo. Paper cover, $1.00. Fine cloth, $1.50. 
“It is the most mature, elaborate, and highly 
finished work of its distinguish d author, whose 
other novels hav: had an extraordinary success.” 
Phila. Evening Bulletin. 
THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 
8vo. Paper cover, 75 cents. Fine cloth, $1.25. 
“One of the best of George Macdonald’s novels, 
stiongerin incident than his stories are wont to be, 
and not less «trong in tne deline&tion ot character.”— 
N. ¥. Evening Post, 
SIR CIBBIE. 


8vo. Paper cover, 75 cents. 








Fine cloth, $1.25. | 


“The story is one of strong interest from opening | 


toconclusion. Itis, in fact, one of Macdonald’ best, 
and there are thousands of readers who know how 
high a recommendation as to the interest of the story 
that means.”’—Detrolt Trine. 

8v0. Paper cover, 7 cents. Fine cloth, $1.% 


* An absorbing novel—in some, if not in all, respects 
Macdonald's best; and his novels are among the best | 
of our time "'—Saa Francisco Alta-Californic 
Ranald Bannermann’s Boyhood. 
L2mo. Profusely llustrated. kwtra cloth, $1.25. 


*Mr. Macdonald writes of youthful experiences in 
a way unequaled by uny other author of the day, and | 
this volume is in his best style .”’—Boston Post 


The Princess and the Coblin. 
2mo. Profusely Iustrated. Extra cloth, $1.25, | 

“This is one of the most attractive books tor the 
young published this season, in respect both to con 
tents and appearance. It is fascinating in its inter- 
est."—Pittaburgh Gazette. 


*,"* For sale 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 


_715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pocket Edition at 50 cents, 


Yesterday, To-day & Forever 


A POEM. 
By the Rev. E. H, BICKERSTETH. 


Pocket Edition in neat cloth, 50 Cents. 


‘If any poem is destine’l to endure in the comran- 
nmin ot Milton’ 8 hitherto matchless epic, we be- 
lieve it will be * Yesterday, To-day and Forever.’ 
{London Globe. 











The l6mo Edition, with portrait, reduced to 
* fine paper, reduced to 1.50 
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Important Books at Reduced Prices. 


Pool’s Commentary on the Bible. 3 
vols., royal 3vo 7H 
Fletcher’s Guide to Family Devotion 500 


D’ Aubigne’s History of the Referma- 
tien. vo 12 90 
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one - the Soul. By Dr. Prime... 4 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., 4to, cloth.. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


EK. P. Roe’s Novels. 


22d Thousand : 
A Face Illumined. 
23d Thousand : 
Knight of XIXth Century. 
2th Thousand : 
Near to Natures Heart. 
27th Thousand : 
From Jest to Earnest. 
21st Thousand : 
What Can She Do? 
3lst Thousand : 
Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
30th Thousand : 
Barriers Burned Away. 
Each in 1 vol., 12mo, $1.90. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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300 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 
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Historic and Ideal Pictures, 
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“The engravings are printed on fine, heavy paper, 
10x12 inches, ard can be sent by mail or exy ress, pre- 
aid. We furnish neat cloth cases or portfolios, 
olding from ten to fitty engravings 
Prices.—Engravings, 10 cents each; Portfolios, 
plain, 50 cents each; Fortfolios, for presen ation, 
nicely finished, 60 cents each: Tw ive Engravings, $1; 
Ht aed Engravings, $1.50; One Hundred Engravings, 
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The ‘Life of ‘Chiat. 


BY CANON FARRAR. 
12me. 502 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
2 vols. 8vo. With Notes and Appendix, $4.00. 
200,000 copies of this remarkable book have 
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PRICE $2.00. 


A fine Oratorio, and the latest work of the 
| kind of the distinguished composer. Bethle- 
| hem, Nazareth, Bethany, and Jerusalem are the 
scenes included, Now begin to prepare this 
| great work for performance next Autumn. 
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Each book has from 200 to 250 pages, and costs 
| $2.00 in Boards and $2.50 in Cloth. 


Cluster of Gems, 43 pieces, moderately 
ifficult. 


Gems of the Dance. 
etc. 
Gems of Strauss, S0splendid Strauss pieces. 
Pianoforte Gems, 100 pieces. Great variety. 
Home Cireds, Vol. 1. 170 easy pieces. 
2. 142 pieces, 22 for 4 


79 of the best Waltzes, 


het 
Parlor Musie, Vol. 1. 


oe “ 


60 easy pieces. 

2 6 * “ 
Creme dela C reme,Vol. 1. 43 difficult pisces 
“ “ “ea “ 
Fountain of Gems, 97 easy Piano pieces. 


Welcome Home, 70 
Pearls of Melody. 50 pieces, medium diffi- 
culty. 


Planist’s Album, 102 pieces. Fine collection. 


The above 14 pooks contain nearly all the pop- 
ular piano pieces ever published. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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THE BABY’S CHRISTENING. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


~’WEETHEART! thou hast no name, 
Only such tender words as love can frame; 
Christened anew with kisses every hour, 
Our pearl, our dove, our flower! 


So we have come to-day 
A name in blessing on thy brow to lay, 
Wreathing the font with buds of palest dyes, 
And violets, like thine eyes. 


O child! we cannot see 
All thas the coming year may bring to thee; 
If on thy path the dews drop cool and sweet, 
Or stones shall bruise thy feet. 


And if our love could choose 
Life’s sweetest gifts, and all its ill refuse, 
Perchance the treasures we should deem the best 
Would fill thee with unrest. 


So we, who love thee dear, 
Lift empty hands to One who waiteth near, 
Praying, ‘In all our lives, thy will be done; 
Bless thou the little one!” 








UNEQUALLY YOKED. 
By Mrs. Henry WaRD BEECHER. 


' HY is it thet domestic discord has of late be- 
W come a prominent feature in our daily news? 
Quarrels, separations, divorces, and even murders, are 
tearfully common; and not all, by any means, confined 
to the ruder, uneducated and unrefined classes. It 
must be that in entering into the marriage relation 
there generally has been a motive stronger and purer 
than mere fancy or convenience. But, alas! how 
often, where none can doubt but that love was the 
ruling cause, trifles light as air spring up and bring 
discord and heart-burnings where most there should 
be peace and unalloyed happiness. How often a 
careless word, a look, a mistake, a trifling misun- 
derstanding, a flash of temper, caused it may be by 
concealed illness, bat repented of as soon as shown, 
has left a coolness that one frank, honest word could 
have dispelled. But pride on one side, over-sensitive- 
ness and natural timidity with pride on the other, hold 
back the olive branch and leave the pain to sink 
deeper and deeper, and the coolness to stiffen into ice. 
When that is permitted a correct understanding or 
explanation seems almost past hope. When, unfor- 
tunately, this state of things is noticed by others, 
whispers and hints help to increase the trouble. In- 
cowpatibility of temper, uncongeniality of disposi- 
tion, being ‘‘ unequally yoked,” ete., are daily heard, 
and the cloud not bigger than an infant’s hand grows 
darker and broader, and all the worse for the officious- 
ness of friends (7), until it threatens to break the 
sacred tie and plunge two lives that should have been 
as one into utter darkness and irretrievable angnish. 
Is there no unseen influence to watch and guard this 
holy relation? No little child gone up to the angels to 
reach down and lead them out from under this cloud? 

From what slight causes such discord often springs ; 
and because neither is willing or knows how to yield, 
or if ready and longing, each shrinks from taking the 
initiative, fearing to blunder, the right moment is lost 
and the breach grows wider. How many separations 
or divorces have sprung from causes so slight that on 
looking back after the tempest, when all is lost, neither 
would be able distinctly to state how the trouble 
began! 

In all cases, whatever the cause, it is too delicate for 
a third party to meddle with. With the very best in- 
tentions, they too often add fuel to the flames. If the 
union was founded in love any little disturbances that 
sometimes occur may be quieted by a slighter thing 
than that which caused the mistake. A man’s pride 
restrains his tongue, but if a wife is watchful she can 
readily understand the first approach toward recon- 
ciliation even if no word is spoken; a smile, a look, a 
hand-caress is all-powerful. 

‘“‘The tongue is very proud, abominably proud and 
ugly, and often refuses to say what the heart desires 
and knows should be said, but the fingers can con- 
vey an apologetic or a forgiving pressure which will 
have power to stop ninety-nine quarrels or misunder- 
standings in a hundred if the parties truly love each 
other. A wife will do wisely if she accepts such a 
demonstration from her husband as an acknowledg- 
ment that he has been mistaken, wrong or unjust—con- 
cessions which few men can bring themselves to utter— 
or if the greatest blame rests with the wife he will be 
more ready by a gentle caressing touch to prepare the 
way for her acknowledgment than hy embarrassing 
her with words.” 

It is folly for 4 woman's pride to bar the way against 

happy termination of all that threatens to lessen con- 





jugal affection. Her sense of duty or right may justify 
her silence in some cases, but her pride never. Is it 
just, then, to ask a woman to stoop to make the first 
concession, the first advances, when, however much 
she may have erred through supposed provocations, 
she knows the first mistake was not made by her? 

When so much is at stake we cannot call it stooping 
to crush back into her own heart the pain or the sense 
of injury, and by gentle words, kinds acts, and every 
honest concession, labor and pray for the return of 
peace and confidence, hoping, trusting, that by this 
sacrifice on her part the wrong, mistake, misapprehen- 
sion—call it by what name you will—may be dispelled, 
and sweet peace-and confidence be fully established. 

Mistakes thus adjusted seldom occur again if peace 
and love are thus restored without much talk, without 
long explanations which usually *‘ make that darker 
which was dark enough before.” 

No one doubts but woman is so constituted that 
she can endure hardship, pain, and trouble with more 
patience, and can conceal suffering more entirely than 
man. It is her nature. Why, then, when a cloud 
hovers over the two should she not be the first to try 
and dispel the coming darkness, even if at some pain 
and discomfort to herself? Her reward will be so 
great. Ah, if both weré capable of reading each 
other’s inmost thoughts correctly how near ak'n to 
heaven married life would be! 

Strange as it may seem, it is not always those who 
are the most alike, either in the marriage relations or 
in close friendships, that are the safest or happiest. 
Often those who are exact counterparts are happier in 
the end than exact duplicates, for each may bring what 
is lacking in the other, and thus make the union or 
friendship more symmetrical and perfect. But this 
dissimilarity requires careful management at first. 
Each must learn to read the other perfectly before 
they come into the true harmony which makes love or 
friendship blessed. This is not always easy, and till 
the heart language is thoroughly understood little jars 
are likely to occur. This is why the first two or three 
years of friendship or marriage will be like a school, 
where all the rules, the moods and tenses are tq be 
thoroughly studied, and each heart becomes as an 
open book to the other. Woe be to friend or lover if 
the lesson is not well understood! It is while it is 
being learned that most dissensions and troubles 
spring up, and more wisdom, patience and forbear- 
ance are necessary. But when they once under- 
stand how to interpret each other as God meant them 
to, recognizing and accepting the traits most dissimi- 
lar as but parts of one harmonious whole, then love 
will adjust and blend the different traits so deftly that 
the whole character will be perfected. 

This, however, cannot be accomplished without 
many backslidings, when the differences in character- 
istic traits are not about equally distributed. If one is 
abrupt and quick, the other easy and gentle and loving, 
one not over-impulsive—slow and phlegmatic—and the 
other enthusiastic, energetic, untiring in daily self- 
sacrifice, with sensibilities strung to the highest key, 
there must inevitably be occasional collisions that will 
threaten great disaster, because their eyes are for the 
time blinded, their understanding darkened. Ah! if 
some of those ‘‘ ministering spirits, sent down to mip- 
ister unto those who shall be heirs of salvation,” 
could but watch over mortals, dispelling suspicions, 
explaining mistakes, opening eyes that pain and doubt 
have sealed, illamining understandings clouded by 
misapprehension, revealing the truth and honor and 
priceless value of each heart half alienated by these 
mistakes, how many happy homes, how many precious 
friendships there would be to make this beautiful earth 
a blessed dwelling-place. 

How hard to see friendships dissolving, loving 
hearts estranged and valuable lives wrecked, and yet 
be powerless to enlighten and save. 








THE DOCTRINE OF A CHURCH 
BONNET. 
By Mary WaGER-FISHER. 


/ STRIKING lack of the fitness of things seems to 
4.4. be so familiar a feature of the feminine dress of 
the day that to see a woman appropriately dressed for 
attendance upon divine worship is indeed a very rare 
sight. In large cities and towns it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for young women and old women to attire 
themselves as elaborately for church as for the opera, 
wearing a fortune in jewels and gems, and bearing upon 
the back of the head a gear that is not only fearful to 
contemplate but of so complex and bewildering an ap- 
pearance as to distract the attention of all the distract- 
able minds in the neighborhood from the contemplation 
of diviner things. 

Of the vulgarity manifested in making the church a 
theater for the display of fire appare), that may, along 
with the ‘‘sin of it,” be left tothe preachers. But the 
ehapeau—the fashionable honnet in church—~ia a person- 





Vou. XXI., No. 
al grievance. It leads me into temptation. It diverts my 
mind from the sermon. It carries my thonghts off to 
Paris instead of to heaven. I sit the service through 
out, and when I reach home and Anaximander asks 
what the sermon was about I am obliged to say : 

‘* Oh something about faith, I believe, but just what 
I cannot tell; Mrs X—— sat in front of me, and there 
was a wreath on her bonnet so provokingly like the 
real flowers that I could look at nothing else and 
think of nothing else but the wonderful skill attained 
to in their manufacture; my thoughts danced a jig half 
over the world, started and kept in motion by that 
millineric creation.” Or it was the bows and ends, 
streamers, plumes, puffs, knots and fantastics, the 
startling altitude, the lack of utility, the absence of 
beauty, and the absence of everything that a covering 
for the head ought to be, that attracted and con- 
founded me. 

And so all over the church there rise these strange 
head attachments that seem made for no earthly reason 
but to be gazed at as curiosities, and if other people 
can keep their eyes off them and their thoughts from 
them they are more successful than am I. I berate 
myself Sunday after Sunday for my spiritual wayward- 
ness, my weakmindedness if you so please, but the per- 
oration of my self-reproaching ends in, ‘‘ that bonnet 
did tempt me.” I-sigh for the Quaker bonnet, or the 
old-fashioned Methodist bonnet—those neat affairs that 
inclose the entire head and halo the face with a snowy 
border of muslin or tulle, and that tie under the chin 
with two orthodox strings that give the wearer both a 
look of calmness and peace, and of a respectability 
such as no other bit of feminine toilet doth bestow. 

If for the promenade and places of pleasurable enter- 
tainment women choose to wear the fashionable bon- 
net of which I complain, well and good. The gorgeous 
gear adds to the color and variety of the pageantry and 
the auditorium, and furnishes the gazer, for want of a 
sillier thing, a subject for wonderment. For example, 
he may be able to solve the perplexing question 
whether the bonnet be held to the wearer’s cranium by 
means of skewers running through her head from each 
side, or ‘‘ adheres ” by the kind of power that holds the 
rings in place about Saturn. 

But for the house of God ought we not in all humility 
have something more fitting on the head, that when it 
bows in prayer it will look less like a milliner’s shop 
approaching the Throne of Grace? Artificial flowers 
and gay belongings are a long way off from sack-cloth 
and ashes. The fashion of having a church bonnet 
would be a good one in various ways. It should be of 
a style unchangeable as that worn by the sisters of 
charity—a style simple, neat and comely. Then no 
one would be kept from church-going because her 
‘spring hat” had not been sent home. Then the poor 
would feel less keenly the startling contrast of dress at 
church. Then, also, sinful church wights like myself 
could keep their thoughts from going off on such tan- 
gents as ostrich quills and sprays of French flowers. 
Finally, and *‘Amen,” St. Paul says, ‘‘If the eating of 
meat cause my brother to offend, [ will eat no more 
meat while the warld stands’ — the application of 
which is obvious. 

BRYN Mawr. 


®ur Poung Folks. 





THE MONGOOSE MAN. 


By GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


si UGHT to have a rat-catcher!”” I shuddered at 

the suggestion. But the rats were more terri- 
fying than the man-trap was likely to be, so he was 
sent for and came—a gaunt, hungry-faced individual, 
who looked something like a rat himself. 

‘We are troubled with rats, and understand you 
know how to rid a house of them. Is that so?” 

*]’s death on rats.” 

A silence followed. I eyed him closely. His face 
changed as he opened his mouth to speak, showing 
prominent teeth and suggesting a terrier, and I could 
not help imagining him on all fours scampering over 
the house in headlong chase after troops of our squeak 
ing tormentors. 

“« How do you catch them?” 

“ Tongs.” ° 

‘* How do you get at them with your tongs?” 

** Mongoose.” 

-‘* A what?” 

‘* Mongoose.” 

‘Tg that an instrument of your invention?” 

‘* No—a beast.” 

‘* Well, my wife and I are not acquainted with your 
profession; won’t you please explaip the process?” 

‘It is easy enough for one who knows how. | 
know how. I study rats since [ was so high. I goto 
Europe to learn more about rats. | bring home this 
beast, this mongoose; T put him in the rat-hole; he 
chase ont the rate; I stand ready at the hole as they 
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fly out, clip * em with my tongs, put ’em in my bag, and 
you see no more rats in your house.” 

“What do you do with them?” 

“Oh, I see to that. But once I have an odd time 
with the rats. I clean out a hotel on Broadway ; hun- 
dred or two hundred rats in the bag, slings it over my 
shoulder, and starts for home. Ic was in the night— 
say ‘bout two o'clock or thereabouts. Policeman fol- 
lows ; ‘What you got in that bag?’ I says, 
‘ What’s that to you, anyhow?” Says he, ‘ Come along 
with me.’ land the rats come along with him, and I 
and the rats stays all night in a small cupboard in the 
Jetferson Market court-house, shaking them up now 
and then to keep ’em from gnawing out. In the morn- 
ing says the Judge, ‘What you got in that bag?’ 
‘Nothing,’ says I, ‘that you want to see.’ Says he, 
* You just open that bag.’ I opened the bag, and out 
jumps those hundred or two hundred rats, all over the 
court-house, and scat the judge and the people. So 
he says, ‘Hi! Get out of here!” And I got out. 
That’s what happened to one bagful.”’ 

** What will you charge for cleaning my house?” 

**Ten dollars is the damage.” 

‘+ And if you don’t succeed?” 

‘*- I clean the rats out, or no damage.” 

‘* The terms are satisfactory. When will you come?” 

‘* Next Saturday night I come with the beast.” 

** At what time ?” 

‘** Eleven o’clock, when things is quiet.” 

This was Monday, so for nearly a week we sum- 
moned such resignation as we could, and endured the 
horror of listening all night to the gnawing and caper- 
ing of our tormentors, and of examining next morn- 
ing the result of their depredations. The sweet pota- 
toes were carried off by the peck, our clothing and the 
table-covers were nibbled; they ran over the dishes, 
they jumped down on Mary, the cook, whenever she 
entered the pantry ; they took naps in her pan of bread 
dough (there was no doubt about their presence there), 
and by night the whole house and contents were no 
longer ours but theirs. We continued to try poison 
und patented traps, but without further result than im- 
prisoning my wife’s lap-dog, Lulu; so when the rat- 
catcher man came on Saturday night great was our 


says, 





‘*But the cook tells me you were asleep part of the 

apes f 
No, I was listening.” 

The clock struck midnight, and he then decided it 
was a bad night for rat-hunting and went home, 
promising to come again Monday morning to make 
further investigations, and within fifteen minutes after 
his departure the house seemed filled with rats from 
attic to cellar; but, thoroughly tired out, we went to 
sleep in spite of their noisy festivities appropriate to 
the occasion. 

On Monday morning, after breakfast, be again put 
in an appearance. Preparations for dinner were im- 
mediately suspended, and he was given possession of 
the kitchen. The ‘‘three bears” begged hard that 
they might remain home from school to witness the 
excitement; these are my boys, and as they look very 
much alike excepting in size, I find it convenient to 
designate them as the ‘“‘big bear,” the ‘‘little bear,’ 
and the ‘‘ middle-sized bear.” 

‘*Pa, I want to see him do it!’ chimed the three in 


; concert. 


‘“*O! that would never do!” I answered, but I stayed 
at home myself. I wished to understand the mode of 
werking a mongoose, and soon saw a prospect of hay- 
ing an opportunity as the kitchen doors were closed 
and it was taken from its cage. It seemed nervous 
and excited. A promising rat-hole was chosen and it 
was taken thereto, when suddenly a struggle ensued 
and it succeeded in freeing itself from the master’s 
hand, whereupon the cook cried out and jumped upon 
a table and my wife escaped into the pantry, where 
she was followed by the flying mongoose and its master 
and myself. We found her standing on tiptoes upon a 
stool, with her clothing closely tucked about her, but 
the mongoose had disappeared—the mongoose was 
lost! For an hour we searched for it, while its master 
passed the time by whistling, mongoose fashion, and 
reiterating the high price he had paid for the animal, 
and the necessity he should feel of charging that sum 
to us in case he were not found. 

‘* But I didn’t lose him!” I remonstrated. 

‘* No, but your wife opened the door and let him out.” 

With great relief to us all the mongoose was at last 


excitement and great our feeling of relief. The chil- discovered on one of the top shelves, and was again 


dren lay awke in bed to hear the fun. The cook and 
chambermaid sat up to lend aid in case screaming were 
needful, and my wife had the library fire kept up that 
we might comfortably await developments. 

It was a winter's night, the ground was covered by,a 
light snow muffler, and the world outside was as quiet 
as the house. Conditions seemed favorable for a suc- 
cessful issue to the experiment, and we were full of 
faith, when the basement bell rang and our friend in 
need put ip an appearance. 

He iooked impressive. He was coated in a long 
ulster, and in one hand bore a coarse bag and pair of 
tongs, and in the other a cage which he set on the 
table. In the cage was the mongoose—a strangely in- 
congruous animal, resembling a combination rat and 
squirrel, and with an uncommonly long and spare body. 
The creature sprang wildly about, uttering a peculiar 
whistling sound, and seemed fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the occasion. 

‘“*T believe you said you brought your mongoose from 
Europe?” 

“Fes.” 


‘*T thought ferrets were usually employed for this | 


purpose.” 

*“T use mongoose—much betier. 
cost me fifteen dollars.” 

**Is he tame?” 

‘Tame! 
goes with me wherever I go.” 

We conducted him over the house, that he might ac- 
quaint himself with the situation. He sniffed at all 
the rat holes and decided which were the “ live”’ holes 
and which the ‘‘dead” ones. Then he took a general 
observation. First he thought he had better begin at 
the top of the house and drive the rats down; then he 
questioned whether the cellar wouldn’t be preferable 
as a point of attack; but he finally determined upon 
the kitchen as the most desirable base of operations, 
and here he seated himself to wait for the enemy to 
disclose their whereabouts. I took a last look at him. 
There he sat in the middle of the room, his dark lan- 
tern under his coat and his bag and tongs in hand. I 
went back to the library to await developments. An 
hour passed.. I expected each moment to hear out- 

~cries of struggling rats as the bag was filled, but the 
house remained as still as death. Not even a rat 
stirred. 

At twelve o’clock the cook appeared. She had peeped 
into the kitchen and found—the rat-catcher asleep. I 
told her to wake him up. 

Another hour passed and then I returned to the 
kitchen. 

‘There are no rats here,” he said. 
hours and hear not one.” 


That mongoose 


“T sit here two 





| 
| bee 


He eats with me, he sleeps with me, he | 





made to face the rat-hole. It evidently objected to the 
situation, and no wonder, for its head was bigger than 
the hole, and entrance was manifestly impossible. So 
the man pulled up one of the boards, disclosing three 
rat skeletons, thrust the animal down into this cheerful 
region, and stood on the board. We waited a long 
time for developments, but none occurred. Then he 
raised the corner of the board to inspect what was 
going on beneath floors, when out sprang the mongoose 
and again escaped, this time leaping over all the furni- 
ture in the room, while the man followed it, whistling 
gently, until it took refuge under the old mahogany 
lounge. The man still followed, until nothing but his 
trowsers and shoe soles remained in sight, when at 
this junctune the ‘‘ bears” inopportunely returned from 
school for recess, and came trailing into the room. I 
stood all three on the table. 

‘* Where’s that man-goose,” piped the little bear. 

‘*Why, don’t you see him?” screamed the big bear. 
‘* There he is under the lounge.” 

“4 “Saag s he doing there?” drawled the middle-sized 


i for his animal.’ 

**What’s his animal doing?”’ 

‘* Looking for rats.” 

‘*T want to get down,” complained the little bear. 

*“*Oh, don’t cry now,” screamed the big bear con- 
solingly; ‘‘ I don’t believe he’ll find any.” 

The probability of this assumption was becoming 
apparent, and other similar remarks by the three 
critics, occasionally accompanied by snickerings, evi- 
dently offended the man, who, when he had once more 
secured his animal, popped it into the cage and re- 
marked: ‘* Mongoose no good here, rat-holes too small 
for him; broken bottles will do better.”” So we pro- 
vided him with beer bottles, and he hung around, the 
remainder of the day, cracking the bottles, and with 
them plugging up all the holes he could find. 

*“You won't be troubled any more,” he remarked 
confidently as he left us. 

** We hope not.” 

But we were. In twelve hours our industrious foes 
had found or made new entrances, and our troubles 
were quite the same as before. What to do? This was 
still an unanswered question. 

‘* Aunt Polly,” as the children call her, is my wife’s 
sister. Readers of The Christian Union ought to be 
acquainted with her, for an account of her first visit 
to my house was published not long ago. Aunt Polly 
lives in Orange County. Her husband is a farmer, and 
she is a practical wife who understands all those little 
secrets respecting the fine art of housekeeping which 
many city-bred ladies, my wife for instance, know 
nothing at all about. Aunt Polly providentially visited 





us at this juncture, and we gave ber «a full account of 
our troubles and of the signal failure of our attempt 
to remove the cause. She didn’t seem to see anything 
humorous in the varration, but wheeled around in her 
chair, and soberly pushed her glasses up on her fore- 
head, exclaiming, ‘‘ Law! I’ve got a Maltese male 
kitten up to the farm that’s worth a dozen of your 
goslings —your new favgled animals—what do you call 
him?” 

‘* Mongoose.” 

‘*A dozen of your mongeese, with the man and his 
pot-hooks and bag thrown into the bargain. I'll send 
that kitten down soon’s I get home.” 

She did. Since then we have slept in perfect secu- 
rity, and had no reminder of our former tribulations 
excepting an occasional call from the mongoose man 
(always during my absence), who presents a bill of ten 
dollars and stoutly claims that ‘labor should have its 
just reward.” We admit the principle, but think his 
application of it quite unwarrantable. Don’t you? 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL. 
DREN. 
FAITH IN CHRIST. 
By THE Rev. WM. BURNET WRIGHT. 

** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou soalt be saved.” 
—ACTS xvi., 31. 

HIS promise was made long ago to a man in great 
trouble. The man did believe in the Lord Jesus, 
and he was saved from his trouble. 

The Bible makes the same promise to us. The words 
are as true for us to-day as they were for that man 
eighteen hundred ‘years ago. Our troubles may be 
great or small; they may come from having the measles 
or from not having what we want; from losing our 
friends or from being forced to do what we don’t like. 
Whatever they are, if we believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ we shall be saved from them, every one. 

Not much more than eighteen hours ago there was a 
little boy in such distress he could not eat his break- 
fast. When he tried, his head dropped over his plate 
and he sobbed as if his heart would break. He had 
behaved badly in school. His teacher had sent a note 
to his father. He was mortified and miserable. His 
sobs asked as plainly as words: ‘* What shall I do to 
be saved?” 

Something inside him answered: ‘‘ Teacher was 
mean as dirt to tell father! Pay her back. Be as hate- 
ful as you can without getting docked. That's the 
best way. Believe in me!” 

‘His father answered: ‘Jesus says you have been 
mean! He tells us when we have injured anyone to 
confess it and seek their forgiveness. Believe in him, 
my boy, and you will be saved.” 

The little fellow went to school. ‘‘ Teacher,” he 
said, ‘‘ I’m sorry and ashamed I acted so you had to 
tell father, and I will try to be a good boy.” He said 
this aloud, like a man. All the boys heard him. He 
expected they would laugh at him and call him a sneak. 
But they didn’t. His misery and tears departed as the 
fog goes before the sun. It was the happiest morning 
he ever spent in school. 

This boy believed in the Lord Jesus and was saved 
from his trouble. 

1. The Bible tells us that Jesus cannot save us unless 
we believe in him. I wish you would stop a moment 
and think that out for yourself. 

God gave you a mother. Without her care you would 
have died almost as soon as you were born. She fed 
you, dressed you, kept you warm, and saved you from 
a thousand pains and perils before you could do any- 
thing to help yourself. 

So God has given you a Saviour, Jesus Christ. You 
cannot know a thousandth part of what he has done 
for you and is doing for you all the time. 

But there are many things—and they are the worst 
things—from which a mother cannot save her child 
unless he believes in her. 

When Charlie began to creep his mother told him 


not to go near the fire, or it would hurt him. But 
Charlie’s eyes told him a different story. They said, 
‘* The flame is kind and beautiful; go catch it. Per- 


haps you can make it sing like the bird.’ Charlie be- 
lieved in his eyes, not in his mother, and the flame did 
not long seem lovely to him. Another time his mother 
caught her unbelieving boy before he reached the 
grate. He screamed and struggled to get away from 
her. He grew angry and hot. That, too, was misery 
for him. 

So you see a mother cannot save her child from mis- 
ery, even by holding him in her arms and kissing him, 
unless he believes in her. But when he trusts her 
more than himself, believes her eyes and thoughts 
rather than his own, the fire will not hurt him; it will 
help him. He will get its warmth and beauty without 
its sting. For folks are like trees: the things they be- 
lieve are their roots; the things they do, their fruits. 

Trusting Jesus’s eyes and ears and thoughts more 
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than our own, St. Paul calls walking by faith. And 
Jesus himself called it believing in him. 

2. It is not easy to believe in Jesus. If it were, the 
Bible would not always be urging us to do it. For 
people do not need much urging to do easy things, but 
hard ones. 

Even the things we see with our eyes are often so 
different from what they seem that itis hard to believe 
the truth about them. Our eyes say the sun moves 
and the earth stands still. When my father told me 
how the earth rolled round I did not believe him, be- 
cause I knew the chimneys must tumble off the houses 
every night and the water out of the wells if it were as 
he said. But when it comes to things we cannot see 
but must feel it is harder still to believe the truth. 
We are like travelers in a strange country, who know 
neither the way nor the language and do not see 
things as they are, but call stones bread, and gall 
honey, and poison water. There is something inside 
us always saying black is white and bitter is sweet. 
If we believe it we get into no end of trouble here, and 
it we keep on believing it we shall be in misery always, 
in this world and the next. For everything, even the 
kindest things—health, and wealth, and Christmas, 
and friends—will hurt us. 

But Jesus understands everything, and always tells 
us the truth about it. And if we believe in him all 
things, even the hatefulest, sickness and poverty and 
enemies, will help us. Therefore the first business of a 
wise boy or man will be to learn what Jesus calls 
things and believe that; to learn what Jesus tells us, 
and do that. 

Many a boy thinks, “If I had a velocipede, a pony 
and a sailboat, if I could have everything I want by 
wishing for it, if I never had todo anythiug I don’t 
like, I would be perfectly happy.” 

Almost everybody in the world thinks the same 
thing. People do not often say it, but they act it. 
And Jesus tells us always to judge what a man be- 
lieves by what he does, and not by what he says. 
Most of the misery in the world comes from people 
thinking they can be made happy by getting what they 
want and doing what they like. It is not true. Every- 
one who tries finds out sometime that it is false. 
Your father can tell of men who have everything 
money can buy, who are able to do as they please, and 
yet are not half so happy as they used to be when they 
were children and had to live in a poor little house 
with searcely enough to eat. 

Jesus says we can be happy only through loving God 
and our neighbor. If we do that we shall be happy 
whether we are rich or poor, sick or well. Neither 
father nor mother can tell you of anyone who tried 
Jesus’s way and found him mistaken. 

3. Believing in Jesus is a habit. We cannot believe 
once for all and have it over, like being vaccinated. 
We must acquire the habit little by little, day by day, 
just as we learn to walk, or talk, or skate, or believe 
in our mothers. We believed in them first of all be- 
cause we loved them. But our faith grew stronger as 
we saw that whenever we thought differently from them 
they were always right, and we were always wrong. 

I think I need not stop to show that faith is a habit 
that must be acquired by practice. Only remember 
how much easier it is for a boy to acquire habits than 
for a man. 

But someone is ready to say: “I thought being 
saved always meant in the Bible going to heaven when 
we die; and all your sermon has been about this 
world!” 

In thinking so you are partly right and partly wrong. 
That kind of believing which does not help us out of 
trouble and into happiness in this world will not help 
us into heaven when we die. But when you have 
learned to believe in the Lord Jesus so that he saves 
you from sin and misery in this world, something will 
happen to you better even than going to heaven when 
you die. You will find yourself in heaven before you 
die. That is what Jesus promised. A little girl looked 
up and longed for wings to fly into the beautiful blue 
sky. I told her she was in the sky already, only she 
did not know it. Every time she breathed she swal- 
lowed some of the sky. In it she lived and moved and 
had her being just as truly as the birds. When she 
held her breath—as she did once in a passion—her 
ears hummed and her bead ached only because the sky 
could not get into her, though it was trying to all the 
time. So Jesus told a great.many people they were in 
heaven only they did not know it, and never would 
believe it until they believed in him. This he said to 
Nicodemus, a rich ruler, to a poor ignorant woman in 
Samaria, and to Mary and Martha when their brother 
was dead. 

When we die we shall still be in heaven. When 
worms become butterflies they have the same air and 
sun as when they were worms, only they enjoy the air 
and sun a great deal more because they themselves are 


changed. 


So when we die we shall have the same God in 





whom we live now. The same Jesus who is the light 
of this world will be the light of that. If we cannot 
rejoice in the light here we shall not rejoice in him 
there. 

Finally, Jesus says that if we will do what he tells 
us we will believe in him; for he has made us so that 
we cannot help it. 

You can try him this minute if you will! 

Perhaps mother has been reading this sermon aloud 
to you. It would not be strange if you were tired. 
Perhaps she is tired too. Ask her! ‘ Mother, let me 
read to you. I will read anything you like, and I'll 
try my best to read well!” 

‘*That’s too much trouble,” 
would be done by,’’ says Jesus. 
comes of obeying him. 

Perhaps it is Sunday. The day seems long and 
tedious. ‘‘I wish father would tell meastory.”’ ‘“;What- 
soever you would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so unto them,” says Jesus. But you don’t know 
any story! Then learn one! Take your Bible and 
learn this story of Paul and the jailer; learn it so well 
that father will enjoy hearing you tell it. 

If you cannot yourself remember anything Jesus 
tells you to do, ask your mother to tell you some com- 
mand of his. Then do it at once with all your might. 

You will find you cannot help believing in Jesus; 
you will find that you are in heaven. 

And you will understand better than all the preach- 
ers in the world can explain it, this text: ‘‘ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 


says self. ‘‘Doas you 
Try him and see what 








LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
LOTTERIES. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BAR. 


I PON railroad trains one often sees a lad coming 

through the car selling candy in ‘‘ prize pack- 
ages.” It is put up ip neat parcels. They all look 
alike; but he says that in a good many of them he has 
put prizes; a gold ring in one, a silver pencil in 
another, a piece of money inathird. Passengers often 
buy these parcels hoping to be fortunate and find a 
prize. Sometimes they find one, but oftener they are 
disappointed. The peddler cannot possibly make any 
profit if he puts many prizes worth anything in his par- 
cels. Passengers do not generally suppose that this 
trade is a lottery and against the law, butitis. Twice 
a prize-package peddler has been arrested. There was 
once a store kept in a very ingenious way to cheat peo- 
ple into buying in a lottery without knowing it. It 
was a book store. In the fly leaf of every book on the 
counter the storekeeper wrote a number. Then he 
copied all these numbers into a blank book, and against 
some of them he wrote names of prizes; a watch 
against one, a locket against another. Most of the 
lines he left blank. He then advertised that whoever 
bought a book from him might look at the fly leaf and 
call the number there written; and that he himself 
would look for the same number in his book and if a 
prize was written there he would give it to the buyer 
of the book. If no prize was written the buyer would 
get the book, only, for his money. He was arrested 
and punished for having a lottery. 

Lotteries are now almost everywhere against the 
law. Years ago they were considered very proper: and 
lottery tickets were often sold to raise money for pub- 
lic purposes, such as to endow a library or acollege, or 
to build costly roads or buildings. But people have 
gradually found out that they are always foolish and 
mischievous. And now they are generally forbidden; 
it is not even allowed to send letters about them 
through the mails. Of course no youth who knows 
much about business affairs will spend money for a 
ticket in an out-and-out lottery, where they advertise 
money prizes of $10,000 or $5,000 or $1,000. He had 
better keep as clear as possible of all gift enterprises, 
and prize packages, and fortune wheels and raffles, no 
matter what they are called. All the schemes for sel- 
ling a person a ticket or a share because he hopes he 
shall draw a prize are lotteries. 








ABOUT DOGS. 
By A. L. FRASER. 

\CIENTIFIC men tell us that one of the problems 
they have to deal with is to distinguish between 
plants and animals. That seems strange, doesn’t it? 
We think it is very easy to see how an oak-tree dif- 
fers from a dog, or a rose from a pretty. Maltese kitten ; 
and we are right, for it is comparatively easy to do 
that. - But the kitten and the rose belong to what is 
called ‘‘higher forms” of life. There are animals 
which have no head or feet or mouth, which are simply 
bits of animal matter; and there are plants which 
possess neither leaves nor stem nor roots, and which 
also simply consist of a mass of matter. These are 
called ‘‘lower forms” of life, and it is in trying to 
distinguish plants and animals of this kind that scien- 





tists have their difficulty. Indeed, sometimes they do 
not succeed at all, the difficulty is so great, for there 
are specimens of these lower forms that one set of 
scientists call plants and another set insist are animals. 
You see, therefore, that it is not always a simple thing 
for even learned or scientific men to make exact de- 
cisions on qualities that are given them to decide. 

There is another question in regard to animal life 
which interests scientific men greatly: in what essen- 
tial qualities does man differ from animals, as the 
term is commonly used? What is it that makes the 
dog a brute and man a human being? Among some 
of the differences often given are the facts that man 
possesses the power of reason or thought, while a dog 
has only instinct; a man learns and knows certain 
truths by means of his conscience, while a dog is 
taught simply by experience. For instance, a man 
hesitates to steal a piece of meat because his conscience 
forbids him; a dog hesitates because he knows by 
experience that a beating will probably follow the 
theft. There are some scientists, however, who be- 
lieve that some animals, especially dogs, show unmis- 
takable signs of possessing both reason and con- 
science; though it is not as well developed in them as 
in men. A great many stories have been collected and 
some very curious habits observed in order to prove 
this. Now, although I do not think it is probable that 
dogs possess exactly what is called reason or con- 
science, yet they exhibit some traits which are very 
much like those we see in men, but which we often 
overlook. 

Dogs have their feelings hurt quite as often, I 
think, as they receive bodily pain. They frequently 
show signs of what we call jealousy. A friend 
of mine owns two dogs. One, a large pointer, he 
calls Nibs; the other, Tide, is a pretty black-and- 
tan terrrier. When anyone is particularly attentive 
to Nibs and neglects to pet Tide he rushes snarling 
and snapping at Nibs with every sign of discontent, 
and then, fawning and jumping about the visitor, he 
attempts to draw some mark of favor. If he does not 
succeed and is steadfastly disregarded he slinks away 
as though hurt by the contempt, while, on the other 
hand, if he is petted, his evident satisfaction at having 
worsted Nibs knows no bounds. Nibs is a very obe- 
dient dog, although his obedience is the result of care- 
ful but patient training. As I wastalking to his owner 
the other day about him, in order to illustrate this 
obedience he called Nibs to his side, and, placing an 
oyster-cracker on the dog’s nose, he said, ‘‘ Don’t you 
touch it, Nibs, mind!” The dog sat there perfectly 
quiet until Mr. F——, having finished a sentence, 
turned to him again and said, ‘‘Now take it, Nibs,”’ 
when the dog threw back his head with a quick jerk 
that sent the cracker up in the air and then caught it 
gracefully in his mouth as it came down. An oyster- 
cracker is not a very tempting morsel, I know, but 
Nibs would not move for the most delicious bit of 
tender meat a dog ever longed for, until his master 
gave the word. 

Dogs sometimes, I am sorry to say, also exhibit some 
of those mischievous traits which most boys possess 
when they reach the teasing age. There seems to be a 
certain age when boys find pleasure—L confess I was 
guilty of it when I was a boy—in tantalizing and 
plaguing those who are weaker or younger. It is not 
as bad as bullying, for that is malicious; but it is so 
bad that I advise all boys who have not passed that 
age already to grow older as fast as they can. The 
following incident made me think that this was per- 
haps true of dogs. In the town where I am now stay- 
ing for a short time there lives a gentleman who owns 
a large and beautiful and thoughtful Newfoundland 
dog. He is so large and strong that they call him 
Megatherium (generally ‘* Meg” for short), which is a 
name the scientists give to an animal of a very large 
size that lived on the earth many thousands of years 
ago, but which is now extinct. This gentleman is the 
father of a little boy for whom Meg acts as playmate, 
protector and servant; and he usually proves faithful 
and careful in each capacity. I frequently see them 
out together, when Meg walks gravely along. often 
carrying something in his mouth—a basket or a pack- 
age—as though impressed with the importance of his 
post. I happened to see them in company the other 
day just after a heavy fall of snow. As they reached 
the corner of the street Meg was seized with a sudden 
desire for mischief, and, drawing back a few steps, with 
evident purpose in the movement, he quietly trotted 
forward and gently knocked his little eompanion back- 
ward into a soft snow-drift, and then stood looking’ at 
him as though greatly amused. But when the little 
boy got up whimpering at the trick that had been 
played upon him, Meg was evidently penitent ; so pen- 
itent, I trust, that he will never do such a thing again. 

Several years ago a gentleman who was about to 
leave home with his family, to be gone fora long time, 
left in my father’s keeping a fine watch-dog, part New- 
foundland and part mastiff. He was a fine fellow, the 
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very model of a watch-dog, courageous yet gentle. He 
was a great favorite with the children in the family, 
for they pounded him in their play, and pulled his hair, 
and rode on his back, without the slightest fear; but 
he would allow no stranger to take liberties with him 
without resistance. At night he always seemed to 
know the difference between proper visitors and those 
who shouldn’t intrude; and even in exercising his au- 
thority Gypsey was always civil, but firm. One evening 
very late, when all but my father had retired for the 
night, he was somewhat surprised to hear the door- 
bell ring. On going to the door he found a gentleman 
whom he knew very well, but who seldom visited the 
house, standing on the piazza with Gypsey at his side. 
When my father appeared Gypsey looked up at hima 
moment and then gravely turned around and trotted 
off into the darkness, as if to say: ‘ It is all right; I 
am no longer responsible. I leave this visitor, who 
may be a robber, with you.” When the gentleman 
came in, he told my father that on entering the avenue 
that led to the house (we lived in the country) this big 
black dog bounded out of the darkness and stopped 
him for an examination.. After satisfyiag himself that 
the visitor was not entirely dangerous, Gypsey allowed 
him to proceed, keeping close to his side all the time. 
When the gentleman quickened his steps, Gypsey hur- 
ried op with him also; when he attempted to fall be- 
hind, the dog, walking slower too, kept exactly beside 
him. In this way Gypsey accompanied the visitor to 
the front door, allowing him to turn neither to the one 
side nor the other, but when some responsible person 
came to the door Gypsey surrendered his prisoner as 
if feeling that his work was done. 

It is a natural, and sometimes, I am afraid, a common 
thing for us to neglect the feelings of dumb animals. 
Now, I am sure, from what I have seen and learned of 
dogs, as well as of some other animals, they do act 
more reasonably than we give them the credit for. 
Dogs often show their care and thought for us by just 
such incidents as I have told you about; let us see if 
you can’t think more of them. Before I stop, I want 
to advise you all to read one dog story that is very 
famous. The story is called ‘‘ Rab and his Friends ;” 
and you will find it either in Dr. John Brown’s “Spare 
Hours” or in the volume of ‘ Little Classics” entitled 
“Life.” Such a dog as Rab was deserves our very 
best treatment. Don’t you think so? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


WRITING DESK. 


OYS are too often shoved out of the way. To be 
sure it is their own fault in part. Sometimes 
their rude manners and loud talking are very trying to 
their sisters and grown folks. In my writing-desk their 
letters are always welcome. 

Who among you all will be the first to tell me the 
real name of the animal that the rat-catcher calls a 
‘*mongoose,”’ in the funny story Mr. Houghton tells us 
this week? I had quite a hunt for it, and was more 
successful than the rat-catcher was, for I succeeded. 
Another thing I wish you would tell me is, how to 
teach a cat not to meddle with a canary-bird, and yet 
be a good mouser. 

Some time ago W. L. W. asked me to write about 
postage stamp collecting, and now I have a very good 
letter from one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
stamps, and it has interested me so much that I am 
going to help my boys fill a small album. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I think the taste for stamp collecting is one that grown-up 
people should encourage, as it greatly belps to educate boys 
and girls into a knowledge of contemporary history and 
geograpby. 

Take for instance the one penny (1865) stamp of Bermuda. 
We see the name and naturally ask where are the Bermudas. 
We take our atlas and find that they are a group of isiands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, southeast of the United States. We 
see the profile of Queen Victoria on the stamp and thereby 
know that the land belongsto England. The “one penny” 
next attracts our attention. How much isa penny? About 
two cents. Thus we learn where countr‘es are situated, the 
numerals of their language, and also learn to make the finest 
distinctions between colors; to tell engravings from wood- 
cuts, etc. 

In collecting stamps we sometimes come across a stamp 
from a country we never beard of. For instance, how many 
have heard of Sarawak, Bergedorf, Heligoland, Labuan, 
Thurn and Taxis, Anuoqua, Cundinamarca ? 

I bave a collection of about 1,100 different stamps. Among 
them we find the three-cornered Cape of Good Hope, speci- 
mens from Buigaria, Bosnia, Montenegro, Papal States, China, 
Japan, Mozambique, Suez Canal and from almost every 
known country. 

A set of Russian stamps are very pretty, each stamp being 
printed in two colors. The quarter real (1879 issue) of 
Guatemala I consider the prettiest stamp in my collection. 
it is beautifully engraved, the border being printed in brown 
and the oval, which has a portrait of the laugbing jackass (a 
bird peculiar to central America), 1s printed in green. 

A collection of 3,000 genuine stamps of different sorts is 
Worth at this date over $500.00, but one purporting to havea 
Specimen of every stamp known would command quite a 
fancy price. CHARLEs F. R. 


New York, March 24, 1880. 
£.8.—In reading your “ Writing Desk” in this week’s 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Christian Union, I notice that you want some one to tell you 
about a coin called the sen. 

The sen isa Japanese coin,a Japanese dollar being equal 
to one hundred sens, or tempos; or ten thousand mona, or 
sepei. The sen is equal to and is worth as much as one cent 
United States money. 

I never would have found out what a sen was had it not 
been for postage stamp collecting. I have about twenty 
different Japanese stamps in my collection, and, secing the 
word “sen”’ on nearly all of tnem,I was rather curious to 
flod out what it was, and had it not been for that 1 would not 
be able to send you the above reply. 

I trust that you will count me as one of your nephews. 

Yours truly, Cc. F. R. 





: CoLumBus, Oh10, Feb. &th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want to tell you about our visit during the holidays. 
Mamma, little brother and I went to see a dear auntie whom 
we bad not seen for two years. Ob! how happy we were ail 
together. She has a beautiful aquarium full of ferns, shells, 
tishes and many other pretty things; but what gave us most 
fun was feeding two tiny turtles. One was black, the other 
green. They would come to the top of the water and snap at 
the bread we beld for them; they would climb on the rocks 
above the water and biink at us so funny. While we were 
there papa sent your pretty “ Christmas greeting;'’ bow kind 
in you to remember such a little girl. [| thank you very 
much. “ You thougbt it would be nice for your nieces to 
break off some bad habit this year.’””’ When I read tbat, I 
thought I would try to not speak of the faults of otbers, but 
only tell of the good | know of them. Mamma is very anx- 
ious | shall succeed. 

Next Tuesday I will be nine years old. 

° Your niece, CLARA B. 

Do you know whether your auntie has any trouble to 
make fishes live in her aquarium? I know two little 
boys who are anxious to have one, and they are afraid 
they cannot manage it. You see the advantage of 
sending me your full name and address, for I could not 
have sent the greeting if you had not. 

That fault of speaking ill of others I hope is fast 
ceasing to trouble you. Ifyou remember to take it to 
the Saviour every time it molests you it will soon be 
vanquished; and when you have been once a victor 
you will find it easier to conquer again. 





Among my batch of letters there are several which 
speak of the good times Christmas brought. It is 
never too late to rejoice in the happiness of our friends, 
so we may read these letters, which have been so long 
waiting their turn, and be glad there were so many 
‘*merry Christmases.” It was very kind in Emma 
and Ettie to give me the first use of their gifts. Do 
you remember how the “first-fruits’’ were given to 
God in old times? Do you see why? 


Dear Aunt Patience: YOuNGSTOWN, O., Jan. 3, 1880. 


I bave read the letters in The Christian Union, and I thought 
I would like to write to you. We live on the banks of the 
Mahoning River, near Cleveland, Obio. Youngstown is nota 
very large city, but I would ratber ilve here than any otber 
place. 1 will be twelve the sixteenth of next June. I hope 
you bad a merry Christmas anda happy New Year. I gota 
great mavy Christmas presents. I got a breast-pin with five 
rubies, and a gold pen, and several books. 


From your loving niece, EMILy C. B. 





Younastown, 0., Jan. 3, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nieces. Iam ten years old, 
but will be eleven next month. We take The Christian Union. 
I had a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. I take mu- 
sic lessous, and among my Christmas presents I got a music 
roll and rack, whict I hope will belp me to practice. 

From your affectionate niece, ALICE M. 





Dear Aunt Patience : PorT PENN, Dec, 29. 

I thought I would write to you and become one of your 
nieces. [ama little girl over thirteen years old, living in 
the State of Delaware on a large furm. I Fave no special 
pets. We have thirteen or fourteen horses; three or four of 
them are very good riding horses. One of them I enjoy rid- 
ing very much. We bave several pussy-cats. 

We had quite a large family party on Christmas Day, and a 
good muny presents were given; among tbose given to me 
was a very pretty writing-desk, which I am now using for the 
first time. I go to school nine or ten miles from home, going 
early Monday morning and coming back Friday evening. I 
like going to school, but do not like being away from bome 
so long. My father has been taking Tbe Christian Union for 
five or six years, and I like iteverso much. I must close by 
sending love to the cousins and wishing them a happy New 
Year. From your loving niece, EttTie T. D. 





Dear Aunt Patience : Dec. 30, 1879. 

I was very glad to receive a letter from you, and I will now 
write and tell you bow I bave spent the holidays. The schoo} 
closed last Tuesday and I was indeed very glad. The girls in 
my class gave the teacher a gold pencil and a silver thimble, 
and I think it was a very nice present. Wednesday what a 
time there was gettiog things ready and winding greens, 
Now, I must teil you what I had for my Christmas. A pretty 
coral necklace, drawing-siate and a nice box of writing paper, 
and I am going to use the first sheet and envelope to write to 
my Aunt Patience. My Sunday. school had their Christmas 
reatival Sunday night, and your little niece spoke in a dia- 
logue. My teacher gave me a nice photograpb album, and, 
Aunt Patience, I[*would just like to have your picture the 
first in my album. 

I will now close by wishing you a Happy New Year, 

Your affectionate niece, Emma F, 





BLOOMSBURG, Pa., Jan. 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I guess you did not know you had a nephew away up here 
in Bloomsburg. Perbaps you do not know where Blooms- 
burg is. Well, itisasmall town on the Susquehanna, about 
fifty-six miles below Scranton and eighty miles above Harris- 
burg. It is the county seat of Columbia County, and of course 








thousand inhabitants. But it owes its chief importance to its 
mood schools and fine school- houses, having two large public 
schools and a State Normal School. 

Now, perhaps you would like to know something about 
thisnew nephew of yours. 

I am thirteen years old. I go to the West Ward School; 
am in Room No.1. I live with Mrs. §&., and bave mostly been 
to school to her. She has taught me the most that I know, 
altbough now I am beginning to learn something from every- 
body | meet. She has taken The Christian Union for a good 
many years, and | have read a number of good pieces in it; 
but I like the * Professor’s Chair” the best. She thinks she 
can’t take it this year,so 1 thought if I coul i earn it by copy- 
ing that ““Shockingly Spelled Story ” I would lend it to ber, as 
I think she would be lonesome reading the old papers all the 
year. 

Copying *‘ A tale of the Sea’’ made me etudy the diction- 
ary some and I learned some new words. I like to play the 
game of “ double guessing,’’ and I sball use them whenI play 
again. 

Mrs. 8S. thinks I am generally a pretty good boy, but I wish 
I was a little nearer related to you so that I might have a little 
more ** patience,” as it might sometimes keep me out of 
trouble. She says a little more boldness would help me to do 
right. 

This being good seems to me a terribly mixed affair any- 
way. Maybe you can write a letter that will belp us boys 
out; you wrote oneto the girls last week. Sometimes we 
are too bold, at others too basbfu)] to suit. Then again it is 
so easy to laugh when we are expected to ery, and to cry 
when we are expected to be jolly. Sometimes they say we 
give up too easy, and at others we are too persistent. 

1 do wonder whether the letters in the Christian Union are 
from real boys and girls, and if this will be printed. I never 
wrote for a paper before, except for school papers,and they 
are not printed, you know. 

Now, dear * Aunt Patience,” I like girls, but whether you 
print this letter or not please write a letter for the boys’ very 
own, to belp us along. 

I am glad your name is *‘ Patience’’ or you might be tired 
before reading this through. Good-by. ° 


From your new nepbew, CHARLIE. 


If I were sure there were many boys like you I 
should quickly write for you as I did for the girls, but 
you see I know more about girls’ troubles than about 
boys’, for although I have four of my own the closest 
observation is not so good a teacher as experience. It 
is hard to know when to persist and when to give up. 
But ask yourself why you are persistent—-whether be- 
cause it is right or because your pride and selfishness 
urge it. 

It ought not to be very hard for any of us who have 
so pleasant and easy a life to be good. Something I 
saw to-day has made me feel very much ashamed that 
I am ever fretful and unhappy. The sight was so 
pitiful that lam glad you did not see it—my telling 
you of it cannot make you as sad, and it may help you 
to be grateful. I was hurrying to the train, and on 
the sidewalk of one of the crowded streets there lay a 
boy who might be ten, twelve or fourteen years old. 
He had taken off from his foot the pieces of leather 
and bits of rag that served for shoe and stocking and 
was holding his foot in his hand. The toes were 
swollen and festered and the pale, pinched face was 
drawn up by the pain. A bag beside him held scraps 
of wood and other things gathered from the gutters— 
but he could go no further with it. I could only stop 
and give him a few words of sympathy, and a little 
money, encouraging him to go toa near-by hospital, 
and then I had to leave him, for my own little ones 
were needing me at home. Beaten if he did not fill 
his bag, picking his way about with those cruelly 
aching feet, starved and bruised, what wonder if he 
looked with anger and hate on the well-fed and happy 
people about him? God grant that some help has come 
to him and that his lot is easier to-night. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA OF 62 LETTERS. 
My whole was advice given by Shukespeare in one of his 
tragedies, but which is equally applicable at the present day. 
My 37, 42, 16, 24, 48, 61, 8, 1, 62 was King of Navarre. 
My 41, 23, 34, 58, 6 was a sheriff's officer. 
My 20, 35, 38, 40, 17, 59, 30 was a merchant. 
My 2, 39, 9, 45, 14 was a constable. 
My 5, 36, 32, 18, 57, 60, 26, 55, 15, 48 was a schoolmaster. 
My 27, 22, 56, 53, 10, 12, 62 was a brother of Henry V. 
My 44, 31, 3, 25, 21 was a spirit. 
My 28, 11, 33, 50 was Antony’s friend. 
My 29, 16, 40, 46, 47 was a foolish gentleman of Vienna, 
My 7, 18, 44, 51, 19, 49 was Earl of Norfolk. 
My 14, 34, 31, 4 was a recruit. 
My 47, 22, 52, 28, 61 was the wife of Agememnon. 
CONCEALED CITIES. 
1. He lectures only on scientific subjects. 
2. When the stock is at par I shall sell. : 
3. He is ready to frolic or do various funny tricks for you. 
4. Did you say that Cal cut Tamar's dress? 
5. Tommy and Ben are such rogues. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. To handle. 2. To extend. 3. Another name for a bore. 
4. Open fields. 5. A pronoun. M 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 10. 


Word Syncopations.—1. Market—ark=met. 2. swinging— 
wiog=sing. 3. Partisan—art=Pisan. 4. Gather—the=gar. 
5. Grasshopper—shop=grasper. 6. Gratulate—Tula=grate. 

Enigma. —* Ah! what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more.’’—[Longfeliow, 

Answers received from Anna L, Worth, 


W.T.M. 


Ww.T.M. 
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Edlttorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested and 
enough postage stamps are inclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 


_ ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 


stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements sbould be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and otbers who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discou:ts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord r, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at tne :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copics sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BostoON OFFice: Shunway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fieid street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashiand Block. 








The Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn. 

The Philharmonic” Society of Brooklyn 
will give its sixth concert, Tuesday, April 
20th, with: the following attractive pro- 
gramme: 

Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue.......... BACH. 
Adapted for Orchestra by Mr. G. F. Bristow. 
Die Gitterciimmerung, Act Third... WAGNER. 

Scene I. The Three Rhine-Daughters; Sieg- 
fried. 

Siegfried; Hagan; Gunther. 

Vocal parts by Miss Amy Sherwin, Mrs. T. 
B. Buxton, Miss Antonia Henne, Signor [talo 
Campanini, Mr. Frank Remmertz, Mr. Car] 
Steinbuch. 

Symphony, No.7, AMajor, Opus92. BEETHOVEN 


Scene I. 





The Water Proof Apron. 

The necessity of some protection to the 
garments when engaged in house work and 
those occupations where water is used is 
met by the introduction of the waterproof 
apron, which is sold by W. C. Rogers, 99 
Court Street, Boston, Mass. The article is 
light, durable, and waterproof, and can be 
easily cleaned when soiled by wiping with a 
damp cloth or sponge. It will be found es- 
pecially useful in stores, saloons, restaurants, 
hotel kitchens, mills, factories, and in the 
domestic circle. 





Sewing Machine Needles. 

Messrs. Costello & Gould, of 71 Sudbury 
street, Boston, are the manufacturers of 
sewing machine needles which are adapted 
to all styles of machines. They have had 
experience in this department for twenty 
years, and claim that in temper, finisu, and 
working qualities their needles are without 
parallel. 


Iusurance and Financial, 














—The disbursement of $6,000,000 by the 
Treasury during the past week ($4,000,000 in 
pre-payment of the April interest and 
$2,000,000 in the purchase of bonds for the 
Sinking Fund) materially eased the money 

«market and enabled speculators to obtain 
loaus at the legal rate of six per cent. instead 
of paying 1 32 per diem for the privilege of 
carrying tt eir stocks, as they have had to 
do for several weeks past. The improve 
ment, however, was not followed by any 
marked rise in securities except in the case 
of Chicago and Rock Island. Ata meeting 
of the Executive Committee of this com- 
pany, held during the week, it was decided 
to submit to the stockholders at the next 
annual meeting in June a plan for the con- 
solidation under a new corporation of the 
property of the company. An official circu- 
lar explaining the scheme will be issued in 
afew days. It is proposed to create a new 
company, to be called probably the Chicago | 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Com_ 
pany, with a capital stock of $50,000 000. 
The branch roads now controlled by the 
company will be included with the main 
road in one property. The stock of the new 
company will be exchanged at the rate of 
two shares of new for one of old stock. The 
present capital is $20,980,000, and it is said 
that the amount of new stock not needed 
for the exchange will be held by the company 
for the future acquisition of other property. 
The benefit which will accrue to stockholders 


from this transaction it will be seen has been 
largely discounted by the late cise in the 
value of the stock. The most noticable de_ 
cline of the week was in Manhattan Elevated, 
which fell from 43%, the closing price for 
March 20th, to 36%, the closing price on 
March 27, upon the well authenticated re- 
port that the New York Loan and Improve- 
ment Company, which was the builder and 
original holder of the Metropolitan road, 
and which received the sixty-five thousand 
shares of Manhattan stock apportioned to 
the Metropolitan Company, has sold the 
stock upon the market. If this be the case 
it is not unreasonable to infer that the com- 
panies are not earning the ten per cent. 
which the Manhattan guarantees to pay on 
the New York and Metropolitan stocks; 
there is no dcubt indeed that the newly 
opened Second Avenue road is running at a 
heavy loss. A decline of nearly 5 per cent- 
was also noticed in Pacific Mail upon the 
strength of a rumored Congressional inves- 
tigation. Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
New York Central and Lllinois Central show 
an increase in price, though it cannot be 
said that at the presept rates at which they 
are selling they offer very strong induce- 
ments for investment. In fact the, entire 
stock market is abnormally high, and people 
will do well to let it alone. 


—The following is the text of the bill in- 
troduced at Albany for the taxation of life 
insurance compauies: 

SEcTION 1. Every life insurance company 
incorporated under the laws of this State, 
and every life insurance company created 
under the laws of any other State or coun- 
try and domg business in this State, shall 
annually, on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary, pay to the Treasurer of the State a 
tax on its corp rate franchise or business a 
sum equal to two per centum upon the gross 
amount of premiums, interests and other 
income received by such company in this 
State during the year ending the preceding 
81st day of December, whether such pre- 
miums were received in money, notes, 
credits or any other substitute for money, 
and from whatever source such income may 
be derived. 

Sec. 2 Every such insurance company 
shall annually, on or before the first day of 
February, make a return to the Treasurer 
and Comptroller of the State, signed and 
sworn to by the President and Sccretary, 
giving the total amount of premiums re- 
c ived by such company in this State dur- 
ing the year ending the preceding 31st day 
of December. 

Src. 3. Every such insurance company 
neglecting to make returns as required by 
this act shall forfeit $50 for each day of such 
neglect, and every such company in whose 
return shall be any willfully false statements 
shall be liable to pay and forfeit the sum of 
$500 and an addition of ten per centum of the 
tax to be collected for the use of the State as 
other taxes are collected. All sums forfeit- 
ed and all taxes unpaid when due by such 
company under this act may be collected 
by action brought in the Supreme Court in 
the name of the people of the State by the 
Attorney General, at the instance of the 
Comptroller; and in such action the court 
may issue an injunction restraining tne 
further prosecution of the business of the 
corporation named therein, until such sums 
forfeited as aforesaid aud such tax due and 
unpaid together with interest and the costs 
of the action are paid, and until the return 
required by this act is made. 

Sec. 4. The lands and real estate of Life 
Insurance Companies shall continue to be 
assessed and taxed where situated for city, 
county, village, school or other local pur- 
poses, but the persona! property of said com 
panies and shares of stock therein shall 


hereafter be exempt from taxation as in | 5s 


this act prescribed. 

Src. 5. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 

—Judge Bakewell, of the Court of Ap- 
peals, at St. Louis, on March 2d, gave a 
decision in the case of the German- Ameri- 
can Bank versus the Agricultural Insurance 
Co., involving the question of the effect 
upon insurance of an encumbrance upon 
property insured. 

1. Where a policy of insurance contained a 
stipulation that if the property become in- 
cumbered by mortgage the policy shall 
be void until the written consent of the 
home office is obtained; if the policy was 
afterwards encumbered with a deed of trust 
to secure a loan of which the company had 
no notice, this voids the policy. 2. Where 
the property insured was a dwelling sub- 
ject to an existing deed uf trust, loss payable 





to the holders of the note so secured, and 





the owner of the equity of redemption 
afterwards sold the property insured to one 
who paid no cash, but gave a second mort- 
gage upon the premises to secure the entire 
purchase money, and assumed the first 
mortgage, and the policy was assigned in 
writing to the purchaser with the consent 
of the company, tbis assignment of the 
policy was not necessarily notice of the sale 
of the property; and even if it be held to 
have been notice of such sale, notice that 
the property bad been sold was no notice 
of the terms of the sale or of the fact 
that there wasa mortgage given to secure 
the purchase money. Though a deed and 
mortgage are parts of the same contract 
they are nevertheless separate and dis- 
tinct instruments. 

—An assessment of $20 a share has been 
paid upon the stock of the Produce Bank to 
make good a deficiency of $48,726.33, which 
has been found to exist by the bank exami- 
ners. The bank was embarrassed recently 
on account of some large loans on which it 
liad been unable to realize. There was a 
change in management, and the capital was 
reduced to $125,000. The bank’s affaurs were 
found on fur' her examination to be in worse 
condition than had been anticipated, and the 
deficiency in capital was reported. The bank 
will remove on May Ist from its present 
quarters on Park Place to some other build- 
ing in the vicinity. 

—By an unfortunate coincidence the life 
insurance companies of the United Kingdom 
have within a year had cl.ims made upon 
them of no less a sum than one-and-a-quarter 
millions sterling by the ‘‘falling in’’ of three 
lives on which the largest insurances in the 
country had been effected—namely, those 
of the Duke of Newcastle. the Marquis of 
Avglesea and the Ear! of Fife. The decease 
of two other noblen.en within the same 
period brings up the cotal on five lives to the 
good round sum of one-and-a-half millions. 


—The London, Liverpool and Globe Insur- 
ance Company will erect a large new build- 
ing, having purchased the real estate ad- 
joining their present location, Nos. 47 and 49 
William street and Nos. 41 and 48 Pine 
street, for $175 000. Work will begin May 1, 
when the present buildings there will be 
torn down. The new structure will be built 
of brick, fire-proof, six stories in height. 
The cost will probably reach $350,000. 

—As far as their reports have been made 
public, the life insurance companies’ figures 
are as follows: 





" . 4} PER CT. 

COMPANY. ASSETS. LIABILITIES. SURPLUS. 
Etna.........-.+- . 636, ae 056,223 $5,000,000 
American........ 3,616,164 2,871. ‘399 744,265 
Berkshire........ 3,428, 3, Hg r 450,866 
BERD cc cccesccese 4,840,686, 1,158,761 
Mutual...... 88,462,995 8 ry fae 11,141,041 
Penn Mutua 7,031,319 5,904, 4 1,502,371 
Provident........ 4,267,902 3,696,48 571,421 
Travelers ....... 4,955,990 3.659\5: inal 
Union Mutual... 6,884,798 6,633.84 MT 585,270 
United States... 4,983,226 4; "110,742 872,484 
Washington...... 5,605,275 4,662 566 942,709 


—In the California Legislature, recently, 
a dispatch was read by the Secretary, signed 
by the agents of several foreign fire insur 
ance -ompanies, announcing that they are 
still opposed to Senate bill 188, and that if 
enacted into law as amended, forty-two 
companies would be compelled to leave the 
State. 

—Mr. Smyth has formally withdrawn 
from the contest for the office of Insurance 
Commissioner in this State. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
FROM MONDAY, MARCH 22, TO SATURDAY, 


MARCH 27, 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
March 22. March March 27. 


WW84¢ 
e 346 











luv % 
1077 
105% 
106% 
125 
Bids for State Bonds,— 
Ala., class A.......... 6235(N. C. 68, A. O.......... 
Ala.. class A, sm...... 6 (N.C. N.C. R., '83-4-6,.115 
ee : eS 7% |N. C.N.C. R.,78,c. 0 
8 IN. C.N.C R.,A.O....116 
NO 44|N. C. N.C. R.,78, ¢. 0 
. 436)N. C. f. a.. 66-1900... .. ll 
«+e 4M iN. C. t a., 68-98....... 
-100_ (N.C. n., J. J., °92-8..,. 18 
 'S 5 eres 18 
3  . 3 See 4 
win N.C, sp. t. cl. 1, °98-9.. 3% 
‘ N.C. op. t. cl. 3........ 3h 
ll. w.t N.C. op. ¢. c.8........ 3% 
. 78, ¢| Ohio 6s, "81............. Ww2 
ne 5 |Tenn. 68, 0., '90-2-8.... 365% 
- 68, r 6s., '92-8-1900.... 30 
Mo. 68, due °86......... gp. YF Se eeenrns 
Mo. 68 due 87.......... 106 5 
Mo. 68, due 88...... .. * 
Mo. 6s, due 89 or 90... .1 
Mo.6s,A.or U.,due 7 
Ho. @ td due 94-5.. ens 
i i & 805" due 6106 6s, det 
NO. bso . "B6-9B....... Die. Col. 3 Gis, "...0. 





Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 


4.54% @4.85 


3 days. 


Lenden prime bankers, 186 @ 486% 





FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT B-NDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts. at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnisb information in reference to all ntat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are Fo to give information in 
regard to first class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission. at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U S. coupans and 
registered interest. and other coupons, div- 
ivgends, etc., and credit without charge. 

tar" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers. Instituticns and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or ‘Tele- 
graph, to buy or sl Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of *\Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies or which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Wee B: HATCH-B-Co 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Buy and sell on Commission Goveremente, and 
all B nds and Stocks dealt tm at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and scld op commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 





PHELPS, STOKES t CO., 


.N.PHE 

5 ee STOKE 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 


BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8e!! on Commission 
8TOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





OFFICE OF 


SIR RODERICK DHU 
Gold Mining Company 


30 Broad Street. 





CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000. 





P.O. Box 3646, New York, March 3, 1880. 
Books ot subscription will be opened at the office of 
the Company on Friday, March 5th, tor the remaind:r 
“ c e —— stock of the SIR RODERICK DHU GOLD 
IN OMPANY, at $2 per share—par va.ue $1" 
The ehn ot the sale to be devoted to the erection 


A Hundred-Stamp Mill, 


Anito thoroughly develop the property; it will | 
ample for that purpose. 


Payment may be made 20 Per Cent. ou 
Subscription, and 20 Per Cent. each month 
thereafter until all is paid. 


Subscribers, however, have the right to pay in full 
atany time and receive their certificates. 
by order of the Board of Tristees. 
JNO. McGINNIS, Jr.. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance o., 
45 William St. 


Pres’t 















Maron 31, 1880. 
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LITTLE CHIEF MINING COMPANY 


Rooms Nos. + To 57 Borret Buitpine, ) 
No. 115 Broapway, 
‘ton Yorr, March 15, 1880. § 

The Board of Trustees have this day feshecet a 
MONTHL” DIVIDEND (No. 1) of ONE PER CENT. on 
the TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($19, a , oaptas 
stock of this Compan oe to ON 
oars THOU*AND Dot LA ($100,000) or FIFTY 
CFNTS PER SHARE out of the second month’s net 
earnings, pay able at the Central Trust Company, on 
the 25th inst 

Transfer Books will close March 21, and reopen 
March DRAKE DE KAY, President. 


Chrysolite Silver Mining Company, 


Rooms Nos. 51 to 57 Boreet Buitpine, 
115 Broapway, New Yorx, 
March 18, 1880, 
The Board of Trustees have this day ater’ a 
regular monthly DIVIDEND (No. 5), of T ) PER 
CENT on the TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($10,000,000 
capital stock of this pompeny. as amounting to TWO 
HUNDRED THOUSAND D $200,000), or ONE 
DOLLAR PER SHARE, out of the fth month's net 
earnings, pay able at the Central Trust Company, No. 
15 Nassau Street, on the 27th of March. 
Trnasfer-books will close Marc h 25, and reopen 
March 30, DRAKE DE KAY 





Secretary. 


1880. 
THIRTIETH YEAR 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 156 and 158 Bresewer. 





1850, 


Assets Jan 1, 1880.. , ‘ : oan) 156 00 
Surplus over all Liabilities, sbaove 1,849,660 00 
Amount o! Insurance in Force. .33.333.0 0 00 


Ratio of Assets .....$122 to each $100 of liabilities. 
All policies issued by this Company from the begin 


ning are incontestable and non-forfeitable. 
An entire generation of careful and successful man 
agement. Nearly $2,000 each business day for 30 years 


paid to policy-holders. 
Agents wanted. Henry Stokes, President 
C. Y. Wempte, Vice-President. 
J.L. Hausry, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


1880. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 





New York, January 2th, 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
Bist December, 1 $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879. . od ad wate 


1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, 





No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums nmrked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 31st December, 1879, 3,875, m= 26 | 

Losses paid ee the 








same period, . . $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- | —— 

miums and 

Expenses. ....$840,736 77 





The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks 875,558 00 
a = secured by Stocks, ‘and other- 
PEPE PAE ty Se 1,307,900 00 
Real “Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at........... 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills apa oy it ys 85 
Cashin Bank..... .... f. 1,455 16 


Total Amount of Assets..... $12,437,739 51 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary uext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi. 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. iH. CHAPMAN, Sec’ye 
O—— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JonEs, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EpMUND W. CoRLIES, 
W. H. H. Moore, JouN ELLIorTT, 


ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 


Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 
Davin LANE, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorRGAN, 
Wm. Sturais, 
ApDOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Jostan O, Low, 
WituiaM E. Dopee, 
RoyaL PHELPS, 
ey 7 F. Younas, 
A. Hanp, 
fees D. HEWLETT, 
Wu H. Wess, Henry CoLiins, 
CuarLes P. BurpettT, Jonn L. RIKER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vitce-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


RIDGE 


GrorGe W. LANE, 
Rosert L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CuarRues D. LEVERICH, 
Wru1amM Bryce, 
WILLIAM H,. Foaa, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Tos. B, CoppIneTon, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A, A, RAVEN, 

Wituiam DEGROOT, 











ESE For Infants & invalids, 
im Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 

aad 
oo yen ye ape A steam 









CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 





CONTINENTAL INS. co., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of outstand- 


on Oe ee $1,132,518 32 
Reserve representing all other claims 

and udivided profits..........ceeeeseee 240,351 16 
Capital paid in im Cash .... 2.0 ccosseeee 000,000 00 
Unallottea Surplus (reserved for con- 

tingencies) 000 00 
SS PETE B ic ccccccccnecccccce covces 1,040,319 28 





Total Cash Assets, Jan.1, 1880..83,478,188 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


GRo. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


R.A. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Departments Gilead with 


New and Choice Goods for 
Spring Trade. 

















D BONNETS, 





HATS AN 
FLOWERS AND FRATHERS, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ UNDERW EAR, 
LINENS AND WHITE GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
VORSTEDSsS, 
BLACK SILLKS, 
BLACK DRESS GOODS 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES. 
PARASOLS. 
FANCY GOODs. 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 

MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PRompTLy FILLED. 





CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


RH. MACY & CO. 


j1 4th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


POPULAR PRICES. 

White we. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. $14 00 
Fine White Fr. China pine Sets, compiete. 30 00 
Fine White French Chir a Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 4 
Fine Gold-bana French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs. 8 0 
Fine White French China Cups & ®aucers,doz. 2 00 
Cpamber Sets, 11 pes.. —_ i. ae white. 3 00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives. per d z.......... 3 00 

Al.80 ALL HOUSEFURN CHING GOODs. 
Goods from Weekly Trade-Sales a Specialty. 

New lilustrated Catalogue and PriceeLirt mailed 
free oa A a Estimates furnished. 
Cc. .L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 

Orders boxed ani shipped free of charge. Bent 
Cc 0. D. @ P Buyer Paying 
7 reight. 


~ SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 


COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of 8S. M. Needles, 
No. 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





QO. Money Order, 











SPRING and SUMMER 


. Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 


x FOR 


z 





a LADIES 
j AND 
CHILDREN. 
\ a@ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
4) Hygienic Under-Garments. 
/ MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO., 


Ar 6 East 14th St.. N.Y. City. 


COMFORT CORSET. 


Ladies wanted in every town to act as Agents for 
the COMFORT CORSET. Ladies can make 
from $10 to $15 per week. Sain ple furnished at whole- 
sale rates by mail, prepaid. Send for circular. 


w..Cc. ROCERS, 


No. 99 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTI-M OTH 
PAPER. 

Absolute Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL, 
Sold by all druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
Samples Free. 1:0 & 112 Nassau St., N, Y. 














And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


@ Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 








0c. 40 chromos, 10c, Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 





eG SSN 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets., N. Y. 


Kaster Exhibition. 


Straw Goods . 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA, 
WITHOUT DOUBT. 
Received per Steamer HECLA, 
SEVERAL CASES OF 

FRENCH CHIPS, 


DUNSTABLES, 
FINE MILANS, 





FOR LADIES, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
TRIMMED SCHOOL HATS, 40c. EACH. 
BOYS’, YOUTHS’ AND MISSES’ SPRING STYLES. 


MILITARY AND NAVY CAPS, 13c. EACH. 





INFANTS’ 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 


EVERY APPROVED INTRODUCTION OF PARISIAN 
ARTISTES AND OUR OWN 


EXHIBITED 


IN OUR ENLARGED 


MILLINERY PARLOR 


MOURNING GOODS 
A SPECIALTY. 
SELECT READY.MADE HATS AND BONNETS, 
ALSO, 
MADE & TRIMMED TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, 


CAPS—WORSTED GOODS. 





Suits and Mantles. 


SILK —_ COMBINATION SUITS, } 
CHLY TRIMMED. ($25, 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
CAMEL’S HAIR,CACHEMIRE DE ZOLA, AND BEIGE 
CLOTH 





75 FINE ALL-WOOL CASHMERE SHAWLS, $2 
25 EMBROIDERED CASHMERE SHAWLS, $4. 
58) FILLED AND OPEN CENTRE BROCHE omnes. 


PARASOLS 
AND SUN UMBRELLAS 


EVERYTHING NEW. 


Tit DInSsS 


IN APPLIQUE, LIMERICK, GUIPURE 
AND NOTTINGHAM, 


AT LESS THAN IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 








Our 52 Departments Crowded 
NOVELTIES. 





NEW SPRING 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION, 


FINE SILK MANTLES, 


LINED WITH COLORED SATIN AND RICHLY- 
TRIMMED LACE, 
JET AND ORNAMENTS, $26; WORTH $35. 


SILK FICHUS FROM $12.0 UP. 





CASHMERE MANTLES and WRAPS from $7 to@18.5). 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


IN MOMIE CLOTH, CASHMERE, DE BEIGE, AND 
NOVELTY GOODS, FROM 81.50 TO $12.50 





LARGE LINE CHILDREN’S 


Spring Jackets and Ulsters. 
Dress Goods. 


50) PIECES ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERE, 37}4c. 
300 PIECES 27-INCH BEST ALL-WOOL BUNTING, 

3lc.; WORTH 4c. 
1) PIECES NOVELTIES. 


OUR FASHION QUARTERLY 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 


Embodied in its 132 pages will be found 
Choice Literary Selections, together with 
other matter, Illustrative and Descriptive 
ot the Goods Contained in our Respective 
Departments; with the Lowest Prices 
Affixed to each Article. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 





SINGLE NUMBERS, l5c. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 





“JONES. 1840 
35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains 


a 
Suits & Cloaks. 2 ‘Z Housefurnish’ « Goods 
Boye’ Suits. ‘ a” 44 

Dress Goods z Z 


‘Silverware. 
Glassware. 
Linens, ,e@ 
Silke. Ze 


Z Crockery. 
‘Z China. 


“ JONES * 








f EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
Es AND 
ame 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. i 








. JONES .. 








aan 4, Z _ an 
Carpets. 24 Z Gloves. 
Upholstery. _ -* ; Hosiery. 
Furniture. .. _Z Millinery. 
Domestics. 


2% Gents’ ’ Furn’ a Gi'ds 


Personal and Maussietstos cutis fur- 
nished. Samples sent free. d 3-cent 
stamp for Ullustrated Cata’egue, {00 pages. 


OUT 


Ebrichs Fashion Quarterly, 


FOR SPRING, 1880. 





Consisting of 114 pages, and hundreds of illus- 
trations, showing the very latest details of 
Fashion in all its branches, together with a 
complete and reliable list of all the latest 
metropolitan retail prices. 


BUY IT, STUDY IT, 


AND FILE IT FOR REFERENCE, 

You will save a year’s subscription on your 
first day’s shopping. 

Advance Specimen Sheets and Premium 
List sent free to any address. 


Subscription, 50 cents a year. 
Single Copies, 15 cents, 


Address 


EHRICH BROS,, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK. 





Ladies visiting, or resident in the City, are in- 
vited to call and inspect our new opened lines 
of Spring Goods in every department. 


iti 
Dress Goods Stock now complete 


The following Fabrics for Street Costumes: 


Cashmere de Mecca, Armure, Epingline, 
Cachemire des Indes from $1.75 to $6 per yard 


For Mountain, Archery, Lawn Tennis and 
Seaside Costumes : 


Shirred Bunting, Lace Bunting, Polka 

Spot Bunting, 
Barege de Virginie, Barege de Luz, 
Cashmere Foulard, Nuns’ Veilings, &c., &c, 


EMBROIDERED PONCEE and 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE 
FOR 


Evening and Reception Cos- 
tumes. 





Afternoon, 








56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis, Frizzetts a 
Top Pieees, Wigs, H 
Jewelry, etc., etc, 1 
save both timeand coer 
by calling at our 
lishment, or by condi 
for our latest 7senaiog 
talogue, which is mail- 




















free. odress, 
HAUSSER & CO., 

300 Grand 
New York. 


Goods sent O. 0. D.. with 
Privilege of examination, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Farm and Garden, 


In England, food is dear, labor cheap, and 
agricultural workmen confined to a single 
employment. With us, labor finds so good 
a market and is exercised under so many 
advantages that the farm hand who has 
time or strength for extra work has a good 
deal of choice as to the use which he shall 
make of it. Whether he shall keep a cow 
and two pigs, if he means to do well by his 
family and save money, is an open question, 
and it is answered by human nature, rather 
than by ordinary considerations of rural 
economy. It is, obviously, not a matter of 
course that village residents or country day 
laborers should keep live stock: for it may 
be unnecessary household waste that fur- 
nishes food for a pig, or extravagance that 
requires a cow. 

If we began at first principles we should 
examine the link which connects the poor 
man to the poor dog; but we understand 
better a woman’s pride in her butter-mak 
ing. What fortunate husband of such a 
woman does not feel double pride in his 
wife and work his churn with pleasure? We 
are thinking, however, of a woman who 
ean churn for herself. She, her husband 
and the three young children are real bless- 
ings to the community in which they live. 
No person looks at one of them without a 
sensation of pleasure; and nobody feels 
obliged to mention, what everybody knows, 
that they have a thousand ways of making 
themselves agreeable, and no faculty at all 
for being disagreeable. She dresses her- 
self and children for a walk to the village 
and does not wear a sun-bonnet unless 
it is very becoming. She sells her but- 
ter and eggs for money to friends who 
are always delighted to see her, and buys 
what she wants atthe store for cash. “I 
get more,”’ she tells her husband, “for what 
I sell and pay less for what I buy; besides 
I see my friends.” In December the cow 
slips upon some ice and breaks her leg. The 
man promptly butchers the poor beast, and 
by the aid of a little tackle (for he has tools 
and ingenuity) hoists up the carcass and 
dresses it for market. He takes the hide 
and its accompaniments with him aud goes 
first to withdraw his orders for a winter 
supply of hay. He neglects on the way no 
oppertunity of selling to advantage all the 
high-priced parts of the animal. He gets 
as much for her in fact as she could have 
been sold for when alive. The remainder 
will go far toward feeding his family for 
three months, and his wife knows bow to 
make them good. His last act is to buy a 
pound of his wife’s butter at fifty cents from 
one of her customers and bear it triumph- 
antly home. He said, ‘‘ When butter is 
worth fifty cents a pound she won’t tolerate 
its use in our family, for it’s the same as 
buying it; but now she shall have some al 
to herself and the children.”’ 

The next day quite a bevy of ladies came 
up to condole with the woman, They found 
abundant signs of the work which the acci- 
dent had brought upon her, but no sign of 
sorrow. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” they 
asked. “ Wait till spring and buy another,” 
she answered. ‘‘ We ought to have dried 
her up and fattened her for market as soon 
as she came out of pasture, but the high 
price of butter and the pleasure of serving 
our friends led us to milk her up to the last 
moment. We made a mistake, and this 
accident has saved us from serious loss,” 
‘* Why cannot you keep two cows, and man- 
age so that there should always be one of 
them giving plenty of milk?’ ‘ My bus- 
band thinks that is not a snug way of doing 
business.” One of the callers said, in an 
arch tone, ‘‘ You ought to be tormented in 
some way about such a special providence; 
I will make you a present ofacow.”’ ‘“ Your 
present is thankfully accepted, and you 
shall have all your butter for nothing.” 
‘At that rate you would make nothing.’’ 
“Oh, all I want is milk for the children. I 
am afraid that pride sets me to making 
butter. No, it’s not wholly that; I cannot 
afford the time to make calls unless I have 
something to sell.” ‘‘We are always so 
glad to see you,” they cried in full chorus, 
‘**and you always bring us nicer things than 
we can get otherwise.” 

There are occasional commendations, in 
the agricultural press, of kerosene, linseed 
oil, or oily mixtures, as cures for bark lice, 
pear blight, ete. Oil is penetrating, and 
continuously so. It may kill the bark lice 
this year and kill the tree the next season, 
though there shall have been no second ap- 
plication. Kerosene is very powerful as 
remedy and as poison. Great caution should 





be taken in experiments with it. Especially 
should it be washed off, before long, with 
strong soap suds. Whale oil soap is very 
offensive to most insects and as powerful an 
application as is consistent with safety. 
Manuring the trees has the best effect on 
bark lice and its influence may be aided by 
pruning and by slitting the bark longitudi- 
nally. Atacertain period of summer, the 
scales are comparatively soft and can be 
crushed by a wooden knife with great ra- 
pidity, yielding a red juice. This is when 
they are full and abvut to be vacated. 


If possible, buy a little better seed than 
you can raise; and, if possible, raise better 
seed than heretofore; but do not invest 
largely in improved varieties. Any man, 
by garden experiments and selecting the 
best heads and the best kernels out of each 
head, can produce, in a few years, a supe- 
rior variety. Varieties that are so produced 
do not stand field culture. 


The Horticultural Conventions cannot be 
made to give the slightest encouragement 
to the so-called ‘‘borer proof’’ Russian 
apple trees and ‘‘curculio proof ” Japanese 
plums. 


The time to prune is not the time at whicb 
the wound will most quickly heal. Healiag 
is a secondary consideration, and not the 
prime ia 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the week ending March 27, 1880. 


BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 11,241 
pks.; exports were 2,498 pks. 

Old butter, good to fine.. 25 @30 
New ee tinest creamery make.. — @38 
“ seconds “ 135) @37 

“ farm dairy, 
choice selections...32 @33 
a * dairy, goodtoc hoice. 2% @saw 
Renate to good butter @2 

CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 6,016; 
exports, 6,741 boxes. 

The market is working moderately on a 
light stock at former prices. We quote: 
State factory, fine Sept. and Oct 14 @14% 

others, good to prime.12 @t4 
Off kinds and qualities.......... 10 @R2x 
A |? ee .8 @ll 

Eaas. — Receipts to-day (Saturday), 5,495 
bbis., and 1,379 boxes. At the first call 1I@11\ 
was bid for lowaextras. Mississippi and In 
diana firsts were offered at Ilc., and 10¥c. bid. 
At the second call 50 bbls. “Ponds” sold at 
llye. A car-load of ‘73's’? to be delivered 
next Wednesday brought the same price, and 
another car-load deliverable the Wednesday 
following the same, and 11% was bid for a 
car-load of ** Ponds,”’ and the market closed 
firm at these prices. We quote: 

Choice near-by fresh eggs @l2 
Western and Southern 104@114 

BEANS.—The market is lower and working 
slow. We quote: 
Marrows, per. bush 
Mediums, 

BEESWAX sells readly at 24@26c. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Receipts bave been light 
and prices up about a cent. We quote: 
Sugar, new, finest quaing, 2 @13 

~ fair to good..... @R 
Syrup in tubs, per gallon 75> @1.00 

DRIED APPLES are scarce and wanted, and 
fine dry, well-cured stock is higher. We 
quote: 


Apples, evaporated 2 @i4 
sliced 8 @10 


quarters. . STOTT ETT Teh eh 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


S5 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK. 


MY WIFE 


Says: Ifyou bene te 9 pea upon buyin Have ld 

send tor an Illustrated Price List to the OK I aa N 

FURNITURE CO., 559 to 571 Fulton St., rookie n, 
Mailed free. Mention this paper. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one omnce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 890 yards in each 
package, in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 
for Circular about Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


ORGAN PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY 


EW ORGANS 238 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct «. 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $9, 
Pianos, $143 to S255. 62 Newspapersent Freee 
(Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


$1.40@$1.60 
$1.30@$1.45 


“ 




















CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


-— soe Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $L.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 

JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


llustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ete. 








pal 





knowa to_ the public since 

S26. are made at ** THE 7 ME NEE sY BELL 
Es RY,” West TRoy, New Patent 
cantina s eo ntalogues free. hy ‘agent ie8 


HUR C H 
USHIONS|; 


ee DRESS AND SLEEPING 
PRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN meen abated LINING © co., 


Chickering 
rus 


GRANDS.° CONCERT GRANDS 
wae most popular style 
fF ee os the present day: 


7% ctaves; new 
style of cases, morc rf ePRA TING “ACTION; im- 


proved Music Desks, &c. 


Fs or the past 56 years the 

tn 2 ay wre PIANO of the 

orid; being copied not oniy 

in this country but by all the leading mannf4e- 


turers of Eurupe. 


During the present con- 
Gitions oi Trade, ail of 
he above will be sold at 

greatly reduced oul ‘if you want a reall 
good instrument, this is an opportunity seldom a. 
fered, a8 our Pianos are al! of the BEST workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musical 

excellence. 


SECOND-HAN 


change for new instruments— oy Tittle used, 
prices from $200 to 300. GREAT BARGAI iat 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 





ALSO, 








¢ feet long; same action and 


PIANOS of Our 
t. ® and esher 
—~ taken in 





$150 TO $400.—A\l strictly first- 
ctpes.— Sold at wholesale factory 
1G 


NO sHEST Honors at Centennial 


Exhibition. Me ithushe k’s Scale for Square Grends. 
Finest U prights in America. — 12 00 in use. 
Catalogue of 48 pe —fr 

JUBILEE ORGA Ns the bestin the world. 
& stop organ only $65; 13 stops, 97—Circular tree All 
sent on 15 days’ trial—freight free if unsati. ane 


Pactorys 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHEE 


at 4 price. Catalogue of 
SRO choice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. ORGANS 
Addres 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 





|Trees at ‘Half Rates, 


All of the best quality, at the former Nurseries ‘a 


R. B. PARSONS & CoO., 


At Flushing, L. 1. The s‘ock is first-class, ant 
embraces the best Street Trees, Shrubs, Eve rgree ns, 
Rhododendrons, ete. For atalogues address 


A. B. CRANE, Executor, Flushing, N, Y, 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 





FLOWER SEED PLanis 


DROOL 


FARM & GARDEN SMAtL UTS oe 
Garven ReEousitt 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
150 pages. Over 800 Mlustrations, and a Beautifully 
nese nest Pansies. Mailed for 10 Cents. 

LISS? ILLUSTR Ara. Au ne EU We atl IDE. TO 
THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN contains 
more practical eae on gardening than many high-priced 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetat 8S 
varieties Potatoes. ete, 220 pages, over 600 illustrations, 2 doubl. 
page colored piates of flowers. Price: paper covers, 35 cents 
bound in muslin, 


$1.00. 
BLIS®’ ILI LUSTRATED POTATO CATALOGUE. 
50 pages. Pose valuable treatis = age Potato and descriptive list of 
all the Heat varieties gro Profusely illustrated. Pri 
10 ce nag "B. BLISS & SONS, $4 Barelay St., New York, N. Y. 
© BIG S$ urrants, Grapes, ete.: 100 best sorts . 
R- res lants by mailorexpress See our prices . 
BERRIES besore buying of others. Ilust. Catalogue 
free. HALE BRUS., So G'astonbury,Ct. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23; 19 for $335 
26 for $45; 35 for $5 3 75 for$10; 100 for $13. 
4%-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hund Finest Sorts. Address 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Mess Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


10 Pkts. Best Garden or on 9 

See ee d for 45 cts. in stamps 

Large ne ra CaTaloout 
URPRE & CO. 7 nL Oaese te FRI 








All strong Plants, 
Largest assort- 
oh eg = 


200 4 istinct varieti 
Sia ied, delivered safely by mail. 


ment. Low prices. In business 
satisfaction, Stock comprises all desir: 
mature plants sent. Our new Illustrate: Tignd-ftook, 
sent free, containe name and description of each plant, with 
instructions forsuccessful cultivation. HAND- lants 
elsewhere before sending for our new BOOK 

ad —- D- one 0K 


All lovers of flowers should pave cor A 
Every buyer of cheap plants sho 
ing new and cho aor ants should send for our Hand-Book. 
OOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS 
CHERRY — Nu RSERIES, West Chester, Pa. 


L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN) $2.50 per Acre and Upward! | Dj 


for 1880, with postal inrormation, 
ag tage a naan , Calendar, 
mai ipt 


3 cent stamps, to Lt. an bs wri toc. F HII tES 
+b ola sale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St “Phil adelphia, Pa. 









































FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 








AGENTS WANTED. 





A NURSERY AT AUCTION 
T FLUSHING, 
The entire Soe in the Marerrten "aes Green- 
houses lately PAI by 


R. B. PARSONS & 


will be sold at Auction this Spring; sale tocommence 
onthe grounds, at 10.30 A. M 


Tuesday, April 14th. 


The stock is in excellent condition and was in most 
of its blocks quite untouched by previous sales. It 
includes the be st Trees and Flowering Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons, Camellies, Azaleas, Roses, the rarer 
Coniters, ete this is an unusual oppe rtunity for close 
buyers, as the sale is positive. ForC atalog ues, address 

A. B.C Ale Ex 
Box 603, Wiatalcs. N. Y. 


Orange Grove in Florida. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT FOR MEN OF 
MODERATE MEANS. 


Five acres of choice land, thriving settlement, 
healthy locality,in the Lake and Hill region of Or- 
ange county. our Hundred Orange Trees brought 
into bearing condition in five years. Entire cost $t,- 
200—$600 first year, and $300 each for other four. A 
number of Groves belonging to clergymen and others 
located here and under my charge. Reiers as to re- 
liability and competency, to Rt. Rev. Bishop Whip- 
pte, of Minne tenty Rt. Rev. Bishop Young, of Florida, 
and | many other Six years’ experience. Address 
H. 8. KEDNEY, ‘Maitland. Fla. 








E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Ci 
L. PERFECT o UTTER COLOR at Lowest views: 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


PLANTS for the pizien, “ ~ a to at ee million. 
SMALL 


verbly illustrated 
FRUITS” witha per Shneeik aan 
offer. QO 7 Catalogue sent free, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. a 











Encyclopedia is the best. 
Two edals, Paris, 1878. 
ae better than’ ever. 

nts write to T. ELLwoop 


ZELL, Davis & Co., a iladelpbia, 


AGENTS Fx the Pictorial Bible Commentato- 

woes | 015 Pages, 475 Illustrationsand Maps 
WANTED he m beg complete and comprehensive 
Oe emma ntary on the entire Se priptures (in 

vol.) ever published, Pr - $3 7 

BRADLEY, Gasaereon & Co., 66 N. 4th 8t., Pairs 

HOW TO BE For Business Men, Farm- 
ers, Mechanics, Working: 

YOUR _OWNE:..02655,,20 
Tenants, everybody, every 

I A WYER business. celling fast. Low 
price. Great success, One 

agent sold 500 in one town? another 1 2 in 36 days, 
another 75in 13 days, another 1] in one day, another 
10in a few hours. Everybody wants it. Saves ten 
iimes its cost. No other ike it Agents Wanted. 


~ at for circulars and ter 
ZIEGLER & CO,, 1000-4 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 











CENTS WANTED-—6Best Book—Most Money 


THE COMPLETEHOME 


How to Keep House, Care for Sick, 
Manage ' Children Wrest s ype tiee ‘3. Entertain Com- 
pany, an ome Beautiful and Happs: 
Endorsed by Clergy Scholars and the Pre 
“Valuable and <a ye '—REV. Dk. Ww YLIE. 
**Can not failtod © good. tram J, G. Writtixe. 
**Full of good sense.’ ’ PRESBYTERIAN 
Fine paper, Clear. type, Beautiful bindings, Low pri 
— every where. Fulldeseription and terms free, "Adare 88 
J.C. Met SURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


,AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 
| CHEAPEST BIBLES Fscvieies fie 
CASH 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Sala has returned to England. 

—Gen. Grant is sight-seeing in Texas. 

—Queen Victoria is visiting Germany. 

—Ice goes up a cent a pound this week. 

—Brazil is indulging in a ministerial 
crisis 

—There is to be a cable from Havana to 
Nassau. 

—The ex-Empress Eugenie has sailed for 
South Africa. 

—The “Constellation” sailed last Saturday 
with a full cargo for Ireland. 

—The Legislature is suffering from its an- 
nual attack of charter making, 

—Oxford won the University race, by 34¢ 
lengths, in 21 minutes and 23 seconds. 

—Far Rockaway is to be *‘improved” to 
the extent of another million of dollars, 

—Mr. John I. Davenport is being investi- 
gated by a Senatorial Committee in tiis 


city. 
—General Grant’s brother-in-law, A. R. 


Corbin, died at his residence in Jersey City, 
March 28, 

—The reduction of our national debt since 
August, 1865, has been’ $761,319,350, or 27.6 
per cent. 

—Cincinnati does not seem anxious for 
the honor of the Democratic Convention. 
Strange! 

—If the destruction of ‘‘booms” goes on 
at the present rate the supply will soon be 
exhausted. 

—The entire business quarter of Samana, 
Santo Domingo, was destroyed by fire 
March 9th. 

—Prince Leopold of England will visit 
us in April, and later in the season the King 
of Siam is coming. 

—The gales of March 24-25 were accom- 
panied with heavy falls of snow in some 
parts of New England. 

—Chief-engineer Harman Newell, U. 8. 
N., died at his residence at the Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va., March 2: 

—The Princess Louise will appear in pub- 
lic, for the first time since her accident, on 
the Queen’s birthday in May. 

—Nothing has been heard from Prejeval- 
sky, the Hungarian explorer, for a long 
time, and it is feared that he has lost his 
life. 

—The Lotos Club celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary by a dinner last Saturday night. 
Mr. Evarts made one of his wittiest 
speeches. 

—The Peruvian town Moquegua has been 
occupied without resistance by 14,000 Chili- 
ans. Arica bas been bombarded for three 
days by the Chilian navy. 

—The Shereef, or Governor, of Mecca was 
stabbed by a dervish on the 14th inst., and 
has since died. The Mussulmans are intense 
ly excited over the occurrence. 

—The 83d birthday of the Emperor William 
was celebrated March 20th. Berlin was ex 
tensively decorated and -there were the 
usual congratulatory addresses. 

—The value of the crops of the United 
States in 1879 is estimated by the agricul- 
tural department at $1,904,480,000, probably 
the largest sum ever. produced in a single 
year by the soil of any country. 

—Young New York has rejoiced for 
several days in the sight of a genuine 
whale 63 feet in length and 60 feet around 
the body. It was captured off Province- 
town, Cape Cod, March 17, and has been 
floating at the foot of Stanton street, East 


River. 
—The stcry is told, on the authority of a 


local Norway paper, that a railway carriage 
bearing the letters ‘‘ Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway,’’ and still containing a trav- 
eler’s portmanteau, has been washed up on 
the coast of that country. It is supposed to 
be a relic of the Tay Bridge disaster. 

— These are the rules preseribed by the 
Spelling Deform Association: 1. Omit a 
from the digraf ea when pronounst as ashort, 
as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after 
a short vowel, as in hav, giv, definit, infinit, 
forbad, etc. 3. Write f for ph in such words 
as alfabet, fantom, camfor, filosofy, tele_ 
graf, etc. 4. When a word ends with a 
doubl letter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, 
clif, eg, ete. 
it has the sound of t, as in lasht, imprest, 
fixt, ete. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
In Typhoid Fever. 

I have been greatly benefited myself, as also 
have others, from using Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. I have used it to the exclusion of 
all other remedies, in Typhoid fever, with 
very gratifying results to myself, and with 
thanks from my patients for so agreeable a 
remedy. Cc. R. J. KELLAM, M.D. 

St. CHARLES, MINN. 





BEWARE o FRAUD 


To protect the public against imi- 
tators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON’S 


CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 
BEWARE of worthless plasters offered 
under similar sounding names, . 
Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewhet larger 
profit on the spurious article. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 




















To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 





USE ONLY 
at Preparations 
oy x Biscotine, 
s sa (Infant’s Food.) 
r 5 §.P. Hair Tonic 
. > s 
ME ANGELIQUE Naaraly 
a Ban y s¥ E ets 8, 
2 OTH-WA ® Elixir of Calisaya, 
My 635 BROADWAY Z Glycerine Lotion, 
Ir NEW -YORK. BA Pectoral Cough 
Fe m Syrup, &c.,&c. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 





SPECIALTY. 
Please a d.. the rollowing prices, which you 
will fina about Fifty Per Cent. Less then the 
usual charges for first-ciassengraved work: 


Engraving Piate and 50 Cards 
in Script, worth $3.00 
Address exgraved on old or 


$1.50 


OW GIGNEG s cc c0sccccscccoceess 0.50 
Printing 50 Cards when the 

plate is furnished............ 0.50 
Engraving Monogram ....... 0 





Wedding and Party Ordersatlow 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
engraved. [lluminating. Stamping 
and Printing. Great Bargains in 
English and French Stationery. 


For samples 


, and catalogue, 
oY &c., send three 


3 y. stamps. 
D. S. PILLSBUR 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, N oe YORK, 












New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices te suit the 
times. Elegant new and «uppropriate designs of 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

Price lista and samples of educatiora) cards free 
to any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publish 
ers, [41 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 





Prince’s Improved Fountain Pen 
= See 


As now improved the most perfect pen manufactured. 
W" ites ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time 

TEaT'MONIAL.—"* | can say this, your Fountain Pe n 
is worth so much that if f were bere ft ot it I should 
feel myselt bereft ot my right hand.”—Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Editor of Christian Un on, N r. 

Can be sent by mail ina registered letter Send for cir- 
culars. Manufactured by on S. PURDY, 212 Broad- 
way, corner Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


EDU oo AL. 


MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schvols and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais anc 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famutes going abroad or to the country fo rthe 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low o1 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
| stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Appl! 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Kast Mth 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 


























YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
Pupils fitted fo 


Careful personal attention. 
ROE. 


Rev. ALFR&D C, 


ness. 
any class in College. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 





5. Change ed final to t where | 


N Four years’ course for women. Laboratories, 
cabinets and art dAillery. Library of 1',000 volumes. 





| Board and tuition $175a year. Address 

| _MIss WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 
WwW WW HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 

| Norton, Mass., 

| will commence the Spring Term of its Forty-fifth 


| Se ehool Year Apri! lth. A Home School. Fine Li- 
| brary and Observatory, and one of the best Labora- 
tories in New England. Address 

MISS SPRAGUE, Principal. 


A? F* RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
tor Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &St., N. Y, 











Stationery, Engraving & Printing 





One Hundred Years Old. 
1880. 





WALTER BAKER & CO.. 


Mass, 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


Dorchester, 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient 
— is needful for the sustenance = wed pee of thehuman 

stem, being cow posed,as determined by chemical analy- 
r 8,of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable 
substance called theobromine, ‘similar to theine in tea, but 
containing more nitrogen and being an important ad- 
junct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. to any address. 


CARPETS: 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 
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We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 
Expressly for this season's Retail Trade, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS s. 
: * “BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, &c., & cs. in drier 


NEW STY LES and DESIGNS. 


These goods will be found tocombine in an unusual degree, Ele nen of Appearance and Positive Wearing 
Qualities, and are well worthy ot the RR ctlon ot yr yurcha 
We also offer a Full Line of TU SH and IN DIAN N RUGS and MATA, CHINA 


I 
MATIrINGs, OILCLOTHS, &c.. &c., AT THE TOWeS? POSSIBLE PRI¢ 


Special Inducemeuts offered to *c hurches, Steamers and Hotels. 


J. GJ. LO DeOW. 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. rhs 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 
BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WAREROOMS, 
607, 609 & 6/11 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 
AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 

ENGLISH yet ¥ M Eight yon ds Wide, cut to fit Halls, Lining-Rooms and Kitchens, without Seams. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths. WHITE HOLLAND, GOLD BAND and DADO WIN- 
DOW SHADES. Price : award as low as the quality of the goods will admit. 


1839. 1880. MME. A. BENTLEY, 


HARDEN BERGH { ( ae then Ben, Boman. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 
SUCCESSORS TO 

















in Bonnets and Round Hats cf the latest Parisian 
style and design. 

N. B,—Full line of mourning goods at reasonable 
prices, 





BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County. 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar-Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
AND A GY NBERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
_ BROOKLYN, 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 


HOUSE - FURNISHING coops. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 
hand, and putup in the most workmanlike manner, A 
large assortment of Retrigerators, also Garden Vases, 


Park Chairs and Settees. 
DOTY, 





Cor. Henry St., 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Aaxminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 








M. E. 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 
GOOwpr, ap the nov ition jn DEOE re ah received 
as soon as the ear 
Collars and Cuffs faundried equal to new. 
213 Fulton St., near Ceneord, Brooklyn, 
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The Literary Revolution—History. 


Rollin’s Ancient History. 


Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthagenians, Assyrians, Babylonions, Medes and Persians, Grecians 
and Macedonians, including a history of the arts and sciences of the ancients, by Charles Rollin. In one 


terary Revolution is emphatically in the interest of good literature and of sensible people. 
The teehee pestifential stuff that makes up the cheap *‘ Libraries’’ that flood the country, is utterly dis- 
carded. History, Biography, Poetry, Science—the best productions ot the ablest writers the world has 
known, make up the volumes issued from our presses. . . 

** What is worth reading is worth preserving,’’ is one motto of the ‘* Revolution.” Notwith- 
standing the incomparably low prices, the best and handiest forms of volumes for reading and reference 
have been adopted, and the binding is always neat, strong and durable. The books are made for people who 
value contents rather than covers, and who want a limited sum of money to do them the greatest possible 


~~ Acme Library of History. 


In this series itis proposed to presen: the works of the great authors whose writings have themselves 
become a part ot history, and are associated in the minds of all readers with the nations who-e history they 
arrate. We shall publish them at prices which, compared with usual rates, will be considered marvel- 
yusly low. 
. we the type in the dome and in the Aldus Editions ‘is the same. The paper in the Acme Edition is light, bat 
excellent in quality, and all that is generally desired. All of our binding is extra welldone. The cloth 
binding is very neal, and will serve tor many years of good usage. The half Russia is more elegant, as well 
as more durable, and to any one who can spare the small additional cost itis the much more desirable 
style. The Aldus Edition is printed with extra care,on heavy paper, with much wider margins. In this 
form our books will ompare favorably, if they do not contrast favorably, with the best editions ot the same 
works which have ever been published. 
As the best possible advertisement for our historical series will be to 
A Great Offer scatter the volumes among purchasers throughout the country, and thus 
* demonstrate their unrivaled excellence combined with low price, we 
offer ~ the first 1 rege purchasers F geen and Maceuiay a For 10 Da Ss 
pec iscount o er cent. from the list prices given. Readers 
a aS ; a will cut out ad return this slip, with their senibeanes, within 10 VY ® 
days of receipt of this paper, will be sure ot admittance at the first 10,000 rate. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


History of England. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three volumes of about 2,300 pages, beautiiul new 
large-faced brevier type, with very fuilindex. Volume III., completing the work, ready March 3lst. 
DOGS TGR, CUTE CIDER, GINS GIB. occ cco ccctcccsccccccccscsccasetes Socccecesocecccsos 
Acme Edition, halt Russia, sprinkled edges... ad 
Aldus Edition, half Russia, gilt top.... ee ae 

Postage: Acme Edition, 4cents; Aldus Edition, 36 cents. 

For reading or reference we believe this to the best edition of Macaulay ever issued. Readers will 
certainly preter it to the five-volume edition which until recently was sold by the millionaire publishing 
houses at $7.0 tor the cloth, but lately reduced considerably by competition with us 

“The most popular historical work that ever issued from the English press. . . . As widely as our 
language has traveled these volumes have spread the reputation and the vpinions of the author.’ — Edinburgh 

eview. 

* Mr. Macaulay can afford to smile at all reviewers who affect to possess more than his own gigantic 
stores of information.”—Sir Archibald Alison 

“Every page bears testimony to a degree of conscientious and minute research which no historian has 
ever surpassed.’’—North British Review. 

‘The style is faulilessly luminous; every word is in its right place; every sentence is exquisitely bal- 
anced; the current never flags."’— Westminster Review. 

“* Macaulay is like a book in breeches.’’—Sydney Smith. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edward Gibbon. With Notes by H. H. Milman. 
A new edition, in five volumes. with very full Index The type is new, very clear, large-faced bourgeois. 
Volume V., completing the work, ready March 25th. 

Acme Edition, extra cloth, gilt title e-6eeees . 8 39 
Acme Edition, half Russia, sprin i si 7 
Aldus Edition, half Ru sia, gilt t 5 00 
Pustage: Acme Edition, 40 cents; Aldus Edition, 6 cents. i 
No other edition ot Gibbon’s Rome ever published in this country at less than four times its price will 
compare wi'h this in beauty of typography, convenience of form and excellence of binding ; 
. “He exhibits his ideas in the most splendid and imposing forms oft which the English language is capa- 
ble.’’—Prescott. 
* As edited by Milman, a work for all time and all classes,’’—London Monthly Review. 
“Gibbon, the architect of a bridge over the dark gulf which separates ancient from modern times, whose 

vivid genius has tinged with brilliant colors the greatest historical work in existence.’’—Alison 
“His work . . . is often something more than history, and above it; it is philosophy, it is theology, 

it is wit and eloquence, it is criticism the most masterly on every subject with which literature can be con- 

nected.’’—Prof. Smyth. 

“Hs book, in spite of its faults, will always be a noble work.’’—Guizot. 

‘His eloquence and his great skill in representation give a charm and splendor to the thoughts which 
he wishes to disseminate .’’—Schlosser (translated by Davidson). 


Knight’s History of England. 


Popular History of England, by Charles Knight. Complete in4vols. 12mo. Nearly 5,000 pages, beautiful 
new bourgeois type, with Illustrations. Neatly and strongly bound in extra cloth, $3.00; in elegant 
and durable half Russia, gilt top, 85.00. Postage, 48cents. Just ready. 

This greatest work of one of the most justly celebrated authors of modern times covers the entire period 
of English history from earliest times to the present,in this respect differing from the works of Hume, 
Macaulay, Froude and others, each of which covers but a short period of time. Until recently it has not been 
published in this country at a less'price than $25.00; in 1879 an edition printed in the same type as the one 
now issued by us, but without illustrations, was published at $10.00. As issued by us, Knigut’s ENGLAND, in 
type, paper, illustrations, printing and binding, is all that can be desired by the general reader. 

**The best history of England for the general reader. For a single history which may serve for constant 
use and reference in the library, or for frequent reading, it is to be preferred to every other.’’—Noah Porter, 

_ ‘We very cordially recommend these volumes. We know of no history of England so free trom preju- 
dice, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored with facts.’’—London Atheneum. 

“Its literary merits are of a very high order; indeed, nothing has ever appeared superior, if anything 
has been published equal, to the account of the state of commerce, government and society at different 
periods.’’'—Lord Brow > 

“Mr. Knight's book well deserves its name; it will be emphatically popuiar, and it will gain its popu- 

rity by genuine merit. It is as good a book of the kind as ever was written.’’— Westminster Keview. 

‘The last and greatest literary work of his life. This history will remain, fur many a long day, a stand- 
ard work.’—London Times. 

“This work is the very best history of England that we possess ."—London Standard. 


very large octavo volume, 1,318 doubie-column 


ages, very large clear type. Price, strongly bound in 


cloth, $.°25; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, $3.75; postage 42 cents. 

For more than a hundred years Roviin’s Ancient History has ranked with the best of great historical 
works. The author has been especially noted for the intense interest with which he clothes his subject, so 
that his history has found its way into the home of the unlearned, as well as into the library of the scholar. 


BY : 


The edition being issued by us is not only the best edition which is now offered to the public at any price. 
bat is cheap, quite beyond comparison with the cheapest and most inferior editions. 


Comic History 


of the United 


States. 


By L. Hopkins. Copiously Illustrated by the Author, from Sketches taken at a Safe Distance. l6mo, Cloth 
extra, Ebony and Gold. Price, §0 cents; Postage, 7 cents. 


“When it first became noised abroad that he contemataies bringing out an Illustrated History of the 


United States, he was deluged with letters from a host o 


well-disposed persons, such as Thomas Carlyle, 


James Parton, Wendell Phillips, and others of more or less literary ability, offering to “write up” to his pict 
ures. Mr. Carlyle said he could doit nights. Butthe public was not to be trified with, so he resolved to put 
his shoulder to the literary as well as the artistic wheel, as it were, and he flatters himself he has demon 
strated in these pages that truth is more ot a stranger than fiction.’’—From Author's Preface. 


Verdict of Press and People. 


“Itis a marvel in book anaiinn —-iiarash, Pittsburgh. 


“We country parsons can now fill our she 


“ We unhesitatingly indorse the American Book 


ves.”’—R. 
“The American Book Exchange is solving the ~~ 


ev. C. H. A. Bulkley, Port Henry, N. Y. 
ortant problem.’’—Evening Journal, Chicago, 
xchange, and commend its course in bringing the best 


literature within reach of all classes."’"—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“IT regard Mr. Alden as a benefactor, and shall endeavor to disseminate a knowledge of him and his 
wares among my acquaintances.”—C. H. Bordman, St. Paul, Minn. 

** Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the 


people at nominal prices? If so, I admire your taste. 


gone ?"— Congdon, Randolph, N. ¥ 


‘Your lives will be intolerable without this work. 


Jefferson City, Mo, 


But won't the old-line publishers be glad when it is 


Send and get it: we can’t lend ours.’’—State Journa 


* The American Book Exchange deserves credit for the part it is taking in popularizing standard litera 


ture.—Christian Union, New 


The ee publication ever given to the public.”’—Courier, Syracuse. 


“A marve 


of cheapness and excellence.’’—Bookseller, Chicago. 


‘* Deserves hearty praise for nea ness and attractiveness.”—Press, Newark, N. J. 


‘The American Book Exchange is doit 


a very remarkable work.’’—Journal, Boston. 


* Among the marvels in cheap reprints.“\—Herald, New York. 

“ The publishers are doing an invaluable service to the public .."".—Chronicle, Montpelier. 

* Well selected and beautifully printed,’—Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

“The ca:alogue is a most astonishing exhibit ot good things at low prices. An opportunity never before 


presented.”’—Sunday Press, Philadelvhia. 


“We were surprised into incredulity by the announcement. 


find it even so.""—Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 


We have procured the volume, and 


“It is wonderful how such a useful and valuable work can be sold for so low a price.’’—Presbyterian, 


Baltimore. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge is as comprehensive as Appleton’s splendid work, at just one 


tenth the price ’’—Sentinel, Lewiston, Pa. 


“A marvel of good binding and printing.""—Daily Graphic, N.Y. 
**An acquisition to the library of the real lover of books, who values contents rather than covers. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say the prices average one-tenth of the standards trom which they are re- 


printed.”—Pionrer Presa, St. Paul. 
**Marvelously cheap,’’—Courant, Hartford, Conn. 


“Itis a rare book for the price.’’—Christian Secretary, Harttord. 


“Remarkably cheap 


- . . exceedingly convement and tasteful "—Christian Intel’igencer, N. Y. 
A marvel in the book-making line.” —Prshyterian Banner, Pittsburgh 





Other Standard Books. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 20 vols., $10. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng. Literature, 4 vols., $2. 

Pintarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50. 

Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 

Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,00 reterences (pre 
paring), $2.50. 

Acme Librsry of Biography, 5) cents. 

Book of Fables. sop, etc., illus., 50 cents. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Work~, 50 cents. 

Shakespeare's Complete Works, 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 5) cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 4 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale, 35 cts. 

Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., 50 cents. 

Arabian Nights, illus., 50 cents. 

Bunyan’s Pilg: im’s Progress, illus., 50 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe, illus., 50 cents. 

Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, illus., 50 cents. 

Stories and Ballads, by E. T Alden, illus., $1. 

Acme Library of Modern Classics, 50 cents. 





American Patriotism, 50 cents. 
Taine’s History ot English Literature, 75 cents. 
Cecil's Book ot Natural History, $1. 
Pictorial Handy Lexicon, 35cents, 
Sayings, by author of Sparrowgrass Papers, 50 cents 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Works, 75 cents. 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2, 
Smith’s Dictionary of the B.ble, illus., $1 
Works of Flavius Josephus, $2. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents, 
Library Magazine, 10cents a number, $1 a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
Leaves from the Diary of an old lawyer, $1, 

Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mailgpost 
age extra. Most of the books are also published in 
fine editions and fine bindings, at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs 
sent free en request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractious of one dollar may be 


sent in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Joun B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Tribune Building, New York. 





ARNOLD. ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO,|CONSTABLE & C0. 
CARPETS. sie! 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INCRAINS, 

OIL CLOTHS, 
RUCS AND MATS. 


A Complete Assortment in the Newest 
Designs and Colorings, adapted to the 
present style of decoration. Also, 


WHOLE CARPETS 


in Turkey, Gwalior, Ferahan, Merza- 
pore, Ellore, Agra, Axminster and Au- 
busson. 


HOSIERY. 


Spring Novelties in Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Silk, Lisle Thread and Cot- 
ton Hosiery. Also in Gentlemen's Silk, 
Lisle Thread and Cotton Half Hose, 


Broadway and 19th St. 





NEW LINEN LAWNS 


Just Received a very Large Assortment of 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, New Patterns, 


Broadway. and 19th St, | ice. cer suea"® “en Tt Coen! Price 


Sample books, containing over one hundred and 
fifty patterns. will be sent to any address on re- 


Tein is SOUTH KENSING- ceipt of stamp, provided the party sending will 





Ss agree to return the book promptly 
N STITCA for 2% cents plain, or SD cents “ 
by hand. Sent by mail by - JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, $45 Broadway, New York. 








WALL PAPER. 


J.S. WARREN & CO. 
Are offering their new Spring Pat- 
terns of Artistic Wall Papers at the 
Retail Department of their Manu- 
factory, No. 129 East 42d Street, 


ADJOINING GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


ALL UNSATISFACTORY GOODS MAY 
BE RETURNED. 


Houses Fitted with Window Shades 
to Suit Interior Decorations. 
THE 
Waterproof Aprons 


On better terms than any 
other Manutacturer. 

Sold by Agents only. They 
are made $n plain White, 
Black, and Fancy Cloth, in 
Eastern and Western Styles. 

Absolute Necessity in 
every Residence.Store. 
Saloon Restaurant, 
Hotel, Mill, or Factory 
ofany kind. 

We senda few samples of 
the material. Circulars and 
wholesale terms free. Address 


W.C. ROGERS, 
99 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 
(We have examined the above goods and cheerfully 


recommend them and Mr. Rogers to our host of Agent 
friends.—Ep. Agents’ Heracp. 


BARLOW'S | T5200 ase, sue 


INDIGO BLUE, | 2PifeVietQeMgaie Prop. 











AITKEN, SON 
& CO. 


Everything Appertaining 


DRESS ORNAMENTATION, 


In Elegant Assortment. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH St. 





AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows position 0 

ate . No 

eaking of glasses ; 
very oa Thou- 
sands of them are im 
use. By mail, 25 cts. 
JHAM & 
McDOUGA LL, Mirs. 
4 Liberty Place,N.Y- 


IRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 
Cypea, “ Stroog Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Oh se 
tern Latter foi Mactioigin VAN oxKBOROR 
rm rs for Machinis 7 
WELLS & Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 tch Sts., N.¥- 











